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ities is definitely the companion proc- And when you think of clarification you naturally 
ess to homogenization. It is the practical remedy __ think of the De Laval ‘‘Air-Tight”’ Clarifier—the ve 
for sediment in homogenized milk. ‘time and plant proved leader. a 


m Se. Bi 
Eckles, Combs and Macy in their book ‘Milk 
and Milk Products’’ state: ‘“‘The Clarifier plays 
an important role in the removal of cells in 
homogenized milk to eliminate a troublesome 
sediment.”’ 


Dr. G. M. Trout of Michigan State College, who 
has made an exhaustive study of this subject, 


recently stated that clarification in connection 
with homogenized milk must be considered. 
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By CHARLES G. SCOTT 


United States Department of the Interior 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


It is estimated that it costs four dollars a year to maintain a 
rat. From Maine to California countless millions of these 
insidious brown destroyers are adding their hidden charge 
to the cost of food products. As a health menace the 
presence of rats is a serious problem. Research workers 
have demonstrated that rodent hairs in the air are a con- 
stant source of contamination. It is as a major public enemy 
that rats demand the attention of the dairy industry. 
In the following story, Charles Scott, Principal Mammal 
Control Agent for the Department of the Interior in the 
Northeast, describes effective methods of controlling this 
symbol of evil. 
* 


HE INTENT OF THIS RAT CONTROL article is to 

T inform the dairy industry of good sound rodent control 

methods to use both in keeping rats away and in 
eliminating them. 

Like tackling any project, we should know at least a little 
about the principal subject involved. Briefly, let us outline 
and consider some of the rat’s habits, and the control work to be 
done. The rats we heve to combat in this country are known 
as the black and the Norway. The black rat is found mostly in 
the southern states; the rest of the country is pretty well 
covered by the Norway, or common brown rat. This rat’s life 
cycle is always high due to its prolific breeding, which may be 
six to eight litters per year, with six to twenty young to the 
litter. The young are ready to shift for themselves at an early 
age and start breeding at about three months of age. In the 
realization of this breeding factor alone it is not hard to under- 
stand why we all must help to control and destroy these rodents. 
With this in mind, our rat control program must be a perma- 
nent one based on: (1) Sanitation; (2) Ratproofing; and (3) 
Rat Kills. 

Sanitation a Control Measure 


It is well known to the dairy industry that plant sanitation 
is one of the most important factors in a successfully operated 
dairy plant. This also is true in controlling rats, for when they 
are found to be present sanitary measures must be taken to 
help correct and control this health menace. Each plant should 
keep this in mind, and more important, should maintain sani- 
tary conditions at all times. This means providing rubbish cans 
on or near the loading platforms so that food scraps, paper, 
and general rubbish from the area may be kept in these metal 
containers and out of the rat’s reach. All windows should be 
covered with %-inch hardware cloth. The cellar windows should 
not be overlooked in this work. If wood frames are to be used 
to hold the hardware cloth, at least cover the frames of cellar 
windows with sheet metal strips. These practices will eliminate 
rats from gnawing the frames and thus gaining entrance. Two 
important inside steps in keeping conditions sanitary are: (1) 
the use of a broom; and (2) plenty of water to wash down the 
floors. This will cut the dairy products smell which constitutes 
an almost irresistable attraction for rats. 


Ratproofing a dairy plant is very important and does not 
involve too much expense, for most plants today are brick or 


cement structures. The foundation is the part which will, in 
most cases, be attacked by rats in their search for shelter and 
food. If your present foundation is poured straight down with a 
so-called lip or sunken side wall, then this is where you should 
start if burrows are present. It means digging down below the 
frost line and joining a slab of 4-inch thick cement to the. pres- 
ent foundation wall, 30-inches on the right angle, making an 
L that will give the rat a solid cement side and base which 
he will not be able to pass. If this L is not joined to the main 
foundation on all sides, the rats soon undermine at least one 
corner of the building, and with the lack of ground support 
caused by the removal of earth by the rats, the building soon 
settles, and cracks for rat entrance appear in the cement work, 
both in the foundation walls and floors. A good cement formula 
to follow in this work is the mixture of one part cement to 2% 
parts sand and four parts gravel or crushed stone. Use not more 
than 5% gallons of water per sack of cement. 

Outside doors should have sheet metal strips on the bottorn 
and up both sides at least one foot. This metal strip should be 
eight to ten inches wide. The door jamb should be covered with 
metal also, giving a metal against metal finish and no gnawing 
edge for rats. 

Watch for broken drain covers, as many rodents have 
gained entrance to buildings via the drain. Also check the en- 
trance points of electric wiring and water pipes. If openings 
are over one-half inch, close with one-fourth inch hardware 
cloth, metal, or cement. 

Place the Trap “Right” 

If from time to time a rat “gets in”, even though sanitary 
and rat-proofing measures have been installed at a dairy plant, 
trapping usually will give good control. Put traps in active rat 
places, not just set in the middle of a room. Remember that a 
properly placed trap is more useful than a dozen misplaced 
ones. By this we mean that rats usually run along the walls— 
they don’t cut corners! Baited traps are not always necessary. 
Enlarge the trigger of ordinary snap traps in the following 
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This Is What He Is. The Norway rat and his cousin the black rat levy 
an annual toll that runs inte millions of dollars. 
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This Is Whence He Comes—Out of the sewers and the refuse heaps 
carrying vicious diseases that have scourged mankind for centuries. 


manner. Cut a square of corrugated cardboard (type used in 
cardboard cartons). Make this square about three inches on 
the side, or just as large as the snapping surface of the trap. 
Forcibly shove the metal trigger of the trap between the two 
thicknesses of cardboard. This will give your trap a larger 
“catching area”. Above all get enough traps set and in the 
right places. 

Prebaiting consists of exposing fresh unpoisoned food 
baits, prepared precisely as the poisoned baits, except for 
omitting the poison. Prebaiting will increase the chances of 
success in poisoning and is used to discover what food bait 
the rats accept best, where and how much at a feeding. When 
an attractive bait is discovered, prebait it for two or three 
nights to get all rats used to coming to these places to each such 
food baits. Then skip two nights before adding poison. 
IMPORTANT — Be sure to place the poisoned baits in exactly 
the same spots as accepted prebaits were placed. 

Poisons, the Last Step 

Knowing the importance of sanitation and building rats 
out by ratproofing, poisoning rats is listed as the last step to 
follow. There will always be a need for a well-planned poison- 
ing program in heavily rat-infested areas. To many people this 
is the first rat control step taken. Several poisons are available. 
Red Squill is an outstanding poison used, and now that the 
War is over, it is available again. It is a perennial plant and 
is imported into this country in bulb or chip form. Red Squill 
may be purchased in powdered form, liquid extract, or paste. 
The toxicity of Squill has been standardized to kill rats at 500 
to 600 Mg/Kg. Squill of this toxicity or stronger should always 
be used. The principal characteristic of Red Squill that recom- 
mends it as a raticide is its relative harmlessness to human 
beings and domestic animals. 

A new poison known as Antu (Alpha-Napthylthiourea) is 
an effective poison for controlling the common brown (Nor- 
way) rat, but is not recommended for use against mice or any 
other species of rodent. It is a finely granulated gray powder, 
insoluble in water. 

The development of tolerance to the poison by Norway 
rats is so rapid that Antu cannot be used effectively in an 
area at intervals of less than one month. Antu ranks next to 
Red Squill from the standpoint of relative safety to humans 
and domestic animals. However, dogs have been killed by 
some Antu preparations, so care must be taken not to allow 
them access to the poisoned baits. In fact, in using any poison 
it is advisable to keep the poison out of reach by covering it 
in a box with openings at each end just large enough for the 
rat to enter. Rotational use of different poisons at periodic 

intervals is recommended for best results. 
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In closing, we know that the solution of our rat problem 
with the aid of poisons alone would be like baling the ocean 
with a pail. Poisons will help, but understanding the prolific 
breeding potential of the rat, we must install a permanent 
program in and about our dairy plant which utilizes every 
means for its elimination. 

The United States Department of the Interior through its 
Fish and Wildlife Service has established regional offices 
throughout the nation in a systematic attempt to control these 
destructive rodents. Known as the Rodent Control Service the 
intent is to provide technical information and to conduct educa- 
tional programs in methods of control. The country is divided 
into seven regions that work in cooperation with State authori- 
ties and derive some of their funds from State sources. 

A wealth of valuable information and assistance in setting 
up control programs is available to milk producers and pro- 
cessors through these offices. Contact with the regional Rodent 
Control office may be secured by getting in touch with any 
State Extension Service. Field men in the Rodent Control office 
will be notified of the request. 

EDITOR’S NOTE— 


The urgency of rodent control probably needs little sup- 
port. We would, however, like to call attention to the brazen 
character of the animals. Mr. E. M. Searls of Sealtest, Inc. says, 
“The odors of dairy products probably are as enticing to rats 
and mice as any of all the odors. Rats have been known to dash 
through an open door between the legs and over the feet of 
workmen busy at the entrance of a dairy plant.” Mr. Searls 
also points out as has Mr. Scott that the place to begin the 
attack is outside the plant. 


This Is What He Does—Hardly a granary or a food handling establish- 
ment in the land that is not joined in battle with these minions of the 
arkness. 
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Now We're Beginning to Roll 


FEW YEARS AGO AN American industrialist, blinded 
A by the power he thought was his, declared “The public 

be damned”. The public, however, would not “be 
damned” and since that day industry and finance, labor and 
agriculture, government and institutions have learned the les- 
son. What the public thinks is important. What the public 
thinks of the milk business is the most important problem 
tacing the dairy industry. 


The public is thinking in terms of price. 

In September of last year the American Milk Review said 
“Tell the Public Why”. In October we urged the industry 
to “Let the Public Know”. In November we published an 
article entitled “Why Boycott Milk?” and tried to hammer 
home the idea that that public ignorance on milk pricing was 
serious. In December we published Leland Spencer’s splendid 
analysis of milk company profits in the New York metropolitan 
area and cited the efforts of the Hood Company and the St. 
Lawrence Dairy as proof that the price story could be told. 


It is, therefore, with a sense of encouragement and 
achievement that we learn of the Milk Industry Foundation’s 
program to tackle the problem. It is with deep satisfaction that 
we note the full page advertisement of the National Dairy 
Products Corporation in the January 17th issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, with the same message repeated in January 
issues of other important consumer publications. . These are 
powerful forces for the correction of a situation that was 
becoming intolerable. 


Business does not operate in a vacuum. Business operates 
only where there are people. The new emphasis on public re- 
lations demonstrates the argument. The purpose of a public 
relations program is to create a “climate” favorable to the 
conduct of a particular enterprise. There is hardly a home in 
the United States today that is not concerned with rising costs. 
There is hardly a home that does not look upon milk as a 
necessary part of its diet. The two add up to a hazard and an 
opportunity. 

When people think that milk dealers make eight cents 
profit on each quart of milk sold that is a danger of the gravest 
importance. When people know that the dairy industry is 
providing a basic food on a fantastically slim margin of profit, 
with a price increase far below the average for all foods, a 
“climate” will have been created that is beyond evaluation. 


Dairy Products Improvement Institute 
O* JANUARY 16 MORE THAN 100 men and women en- 


gaged in the dairy industry gathered at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York for the first annual meeting of 
the newly formed Dairy Products Improvement Institute. 
Three outstanding speakers presented their views on health 
regulations, on the function of the health officer, and on prices. 
The food was delicious, the company distinguished, and the 
appointments luxurious. 
So what? 
Nothing, except that this is the pattern of progress. This 
is the method by which new ideas, new thoughts, new proce- 
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dures are brought to the attention of the industry and given the 
opportunity of growth. 


Most telling of all the ideas expressed at the meeting 
was the statement by Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins, Director of 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Health who said 
“The utilization of Health Department Regulations to regu- 
late the distribution of milk opens the health authority to 
pressures, political and economic, which would not neces- 
sarily be in the best interests of the public health”. 

Here is an idea that touches at the roots of a problem 
that has plagued the dairy industry years. Multiple and 
conflicting health regulations are not only unnecessary, they 
are a detriment. If Dr. Stebbin’s talk is any measure of the 
tasks which the Dairy Products Improvement Institute pro- 
poses to undertake then, indeed, will the organization justify 
its existence and contribute a lasting service to the industry. 


The Marshall Plan 


HE MARSHALL PLAN IS A practical application of the 

r foreign policy of the United States. To think of it in any 

other terms is to miss its most profound implication. The 

core of United States thinking on matters of international rela- 

tions is that this nation cannot tolerate a Europe dominated by 
a single power. 


In every instance in our history when one power sought 
domination of Europe the people of North America have been 
involved in the struggle. The Second Hundred Years War, 
when England and France fought for Europe and the World, 
saw no less than six different conflicts waged on our soil. Dur- 
ing the century of the “Pax Britannica” when British influence 
was at its height in Europe, England was “the enemy” io three 
generations of Americans. When German militarism made its 
bid for power in 1914 and 1939 the United States was forced 
to take up arms to prevent the creation of a Europe sub- 
servient to the German will. The post war years have seen the 
extension of Russian power to the point where the Soviet Union 
looms as the successor to German ambitions. 


The Marshall Plan is a device to halt the Russian drive 
by creating an environment where communism, the vehicle 
of Soviet expansion, will not thrive. There is a tendency in the 
United States to think of the State Department proposals as 
relief given because we are generous and cannot bear to see 
our neighbors suffer. Perhaps there is some good Christian 
charity involved. But the fundamental consideration in the 
thinking on European relief is simply that it cost three hundred 
billion dollars to prevent Germany from dominating Europe 
let’s try to prevent Russian domination with one-twentieth of 
the sum. 


Under the Marshall Plan the United States is buying se- 
curity by giving economic assistance to those European nations 
which, when back on their economic feet, will stand as a bul 
wark against Russian expansion. Whether or not the plan will 
work is another consideration but the concepts that it involves 
should not be lost in irrational thinking that Uncle Sam # J 
footing the European economic bill “for free”. 
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WILLIAM H. MARCUSSEN 


HERE ARE GIANTS IN THE DAIRY INDUSTRY. William H. Marcussen is 
one of them. His imprint upon the enterprise to which he has devoted his life 
extends far beyond the New York metropolitan area which he considers home 

territory. 


Mr. Marcussen is vice-president of the Borden Company in charge of fluid 
milk operations, an office which he has held since February 1944. But the story 
goes back 32 years to 1912 when young Bill Marcussen reasonably fresh out of the 
College of Agriculture at Cornell entered the service of the Borden Company as a 
bacteriologist. He had served an apprenticeship with the Lederle Laboratories in 
New York and with the New Jersey State Board of Health, and so he came to 
Borden’s with some of: the casein rubbed off and the dreams of conquest channeled 
into practical goals. 





As a specialist in dairy chemistry and bacteriology, Mr. Marcussen’s first 
assignment under the Borden banner was the production of milk with therapeutic 
qualities. He introduced a system of quality control and established laboratories for 
the examination of Grade “A” milk as delivered by dairy farmers to the country 
receiving stations. The system of premium payments for low bacterial counts, 
pioneered by Mr. Marcussen, was a milestone on the high road to safe milk. 


A second fundamental contribution that Mr. Marcussen made to the industry 
was his work on temperature and time standards for milk pasteurization. During the 
early “twenties” the Borden Company provided laboratory and plant facilities for 
research on the question of “time and temperature standards”. Mr. Marcussen was 
the Company’s technical representative on this project that saw the United States 
Public Health Service, the Health Departments of several States and municipalities 
plus a nuumber of universities involved in a common effort. The results constitute 
the basis for our present temperature and time standards for milk pasteurization. 


The climb up the Borden ladder was steady and strong; Vice-president of 
Borden’s Farm Products Company in 1929, Chairman of Fluid Milk Operations for 
the New York Metropolitan area in 1936, President of Farm Products in 1937, and 
finally Vice-president of the Borden Company in 1944. 


The nation and the industry owe much to this man. But his finest achieve- 
ment must be written, as a tangible demonstration that public responsibility and 
personal achievement are the unexcelled products of a free enterprise system. 
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For those who want the finest 
in filling and capping, the 
Model K is the ultimate in effi- 


ciency and accurate filling con- 
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you'll be proud to own the NEW GRA-VAC Model K! 





Just wash—no hard 
serubbing needed. 
Every part is easily access- 
ible. Valves are quickly and 
completely disassembled. 
Exhauster pipes come off 
with simple ‘‘twist-of-the- 
wrist.”” Machine is com- 
pletely self-draining and 
quick-drying. 


Here is equipment that identifies the outstanding, 
forward-looking dairy! Thé new all-stainless 

Gra-Vac Model K reacheé striking new highs in eye appeal 
—and in production. 

The GRA-VAC filling principle has been refined by adding 

a simpler diaphragm-type filling valve. Here’s 

protection against,milk flowing into defective bottles. Filling 
is uniform every time... no waste or loss of milk. 

The GRA-VAC Model K stays super-sanitary, for there are 
no hard-to-clean parts. Exterior, and all milk contact surfaces, 
are permaneftly corrosion proof. Cleaning and sterilizing 


are surprisingly simple . . . a clean-up man’s dream. 






Ask your Cherry-Burrell Representative about the 
GRA-V4 Model K. See how it fits into your present needs 
or futyre plans. 

/ 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 

















Speaking at the First Annual 
Meeting of the Dairy Products Im- 
provement Institute, Dr. Ernest L. 
Stebbins, Director of the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Health, pointed out the need for a 
common set of health regulations. 
What he had to say touches every 
dairyman in the land. 


HE QUESTION might very logi- 
Tay be asked, Why should the 

public health official look at milk 
any more than he looks at, let us say, 
potatoes? There’.are two very general 
and very good reasons why the public 
health official has been concerned with 
milk and other dairy products, the first 
of which is that milk is one of the very 
few nutritive substances which can be 
considered almost, if not quite.indispens- 
able. It is the food prepared by nature 
for the nutrition of young mammals, and 


there is no effective substitute. Adequate 
nutrition of the younger members of our 
human society depends upon an ade- 
quate supply of this product. The health 
official can hardly be expected to be 
other than greatly concerned as to the 
production of an adequate supply of this 


essential product. The second impor- 
tant reason for the interest of the health 
official in milk is the potential hazard 
to health of inadequately controlled milk 
production. A review of the history of 
milk-borne disease in the United States 
leaves no doubt in the health official’s 
mind of the necessity for safeguards of 
the sanitary quality of this important 
product. For these reasons, no other 
food product has been subject to so 
much study, supervision and legislation 
as milk and its products. No other food 
is so difficult to produce, harvest, trans- 
port and distribute in such a way as to 
provide a safe and satisfactory nutritive 
element. 


Progress Has Been Made 

It is quite understandable, therefore, 
that very rigid staridards have been set 
for milk production, handling and dis- 
tribution. Health officials and sanitarians 
working with producers, processors and 
distributors can be justifiably proud of 
the accomplishments that have been 
made, particularly in this country, in the 
elimination of the hazards inherent in 
the production and distribution of milk. 
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By DR. ERNEST L. STEBBINS 


In no field of activity for the protec- 
tion of the public health has there been 
greater technical advances in the past 
twenty-five or thirty years. Great prog- 
ress has been made in the elimination 
of the diseases of dairy cattle which may 
be transmitted to humans. Bovine tuber- 
culosis which at one time represented a 
serious source of infection through milk 
has, in the last decade, been practically 
eliminated. Brucellosis, or Bang’s dis- 
ease, in cattle still constitutes a problem 
in many parts of the country, but great 
progress has been made toward reduc- 
tion of this hazard and eventual elim- 
ination of this disease as a hazard in 
milk consumption. Streptococcal mas- 
titis, caused by a strain of organism 
pathogenic to man, still presents a po- 
tential hazard in milk, but considerable 
progress has been made in methods of 
recognition of the infection and elimina- 
tion of this as a potential hazard. Hoof 
and mouth disease, presumably a po- 
tential hazard, has been, for all practical 
purposes, eliminated as a hazard to the 
human population of this country. 


Unquestionably, pasteurization is the 
greatest single advance in the protection 
of milk supplies. The requirement of 
pasteurization of all milk has resulted 
in the elimination of milk-borne disease 
in many communities of the United 
States. Adequate pasteurization provides 
the final safeguard which is absolutely 
necessary for assurance of a safe 
milk supply. 


Milk Must Be Safeguarded 

Milk, because of its very nature, 
being, as it is, a most satisfactory me- 
dium for the growth of bacteria, must 
be safeguarded through all stages of its 
production, processing and distribution. 
With the development of increased 
knowledge of methods of safeguarding 
milk supplies, health authorities have 
attempted to set up, by regulation 
standards of production, processing and 
distribution of milk which would give 
the maximum of assurance of a safe 
milk for the population of the communi- 
ties which they serve. This is a per- 
fectly legitimate and praise-worthy func- 
tion of health authorities. No one in 
this group would, I believe, question for 
a moment the wisdom or the duty of 
health authorities to set up requirements 
as to the health of the cows from which 
milk is obtained, with proper assurance 


that milk from tuberculous cows, o 
cows suffering from Bang’s disease, 01 
recognized streptococcal mastitis, would 
be excluded from that of producing 
herds, and that adequate provisidn 
should be made for the recognition and 
exclusion of such _ infected 
from herds. 


members 


There would be equal agreement, | 
am sure, on the justification for health 
authorities to set up standards for the 
production and handling of milk which 
would include adequate assurance that 
all reasonable measures were taken to 
exclude from the handling of milk, in 
any stage of its production, processing 
or distribution, any person suffering from 
an infectious disease which might be 
transmissable through milk, and_ that 
there be specific requirements as to the 
sanitary arrangements in all stages of 
the production, processing and distribu- 
tion of milk. I am sure that there would 
be equally unanimous agreement on the 
justification for specification of the 
methods to be used in pasteurization of 
milk and milk products subject to 
contamination. 


The satisfactory compliance with all 
such regulations is not always easily de- 
termined, and certain objective standards 
of sanitary quality are necessary. Bac- 
terial standards can and should be used 
as an objective measurement of practical 
compliance with regulations for the pro- 
tection of the sanitary quality of milk. 
Bacterial standards in themselves, how- 
ever, cannot be used alone as a measure 
of the safety of milk. 

Because of the great importance of 
milk as a factor in the nutrition of human 
society, it is generally agreed that cer- 
tain standards as to the content of nutri- 
tive elements in milk are justifiable. 
Milk is the most important of foods ordi- 
narily eaten. It is sufficiently rich in 
calcium to meet the needs of growing 
children and pregnant and_ lactating 
women. The proteins of milk are the 
source of certain amino acids which are 
not present in most other foods. As a 
most important source of calcium and 
certain amino acids, therefore, we rely 
upon non-fat milk solids for these nutri- 
tive elements and the establishment of 
standards of non-fat milk solids are justi- 
fied for the safeguarding of the nutrition. 
Milk and milk products, particularly but- 
ter and cream, are our most important 
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Wandi-Squores! ’ 


Housewives prefer them, 9 tol” <  .) ‘ 





HANDI-SQUARES SAVE REFRIGERATOR SPACE 
a 










Jt-al" In many refrigerators Dura- 
yy glas Handi-Squares make it 
r possible to store twice as 
rr. much milk as could be stored 
=] in round bottles. Every inch 


of refrigerator space is 


AC precious to busy housewives! 





HANDI-SQUARES ARE EASY TO HANDLE 


Their squared-off, nonroll 
proportions make them easy 
to hold—even when hands 
are wet. Econopor feature 
means dripless pouring. 








Homemakers, of course, vote first 
* ofall fora glass container for milk. 
They trust its protection of milk’s 
delicate flavor. So a better milk 
container had to be a better glass 
container. The 9-to-1 preference 
is in comparison with other styles 
of glass bottles. 
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greater operating efficiency for you. 


LASS COMPANY - TOLEDO |, 
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Handi-Squares’ flat panels are the perfect 
billboards to carry your dairy’s name, your 
trade mark or sales message right into your 
customers’ homes—serve as a constant 
reminder of your dairy’s service as long as 
the bottles are in use. ' 


Let us help plan ACL for your Duraglas 
Handi-Square bottles! 








Las HANDI-SQUARE BOTTLES 


rotection, unequaled economy of the: returnable bottle .. .with 
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OHIO + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








source of vitamin A so essential to 
health, justifying the requirements of 
standards, either direct standards of con- 
tent of vitamin A or relative standards 
through the requirement of butter 
fat content. 


Keep Milk a Food 


Because milk is known as an all- 
purpose food, and is generally recog- 
nized as supplying most nearly all the 
necessary elements of the diet, there has 
been an attempt to make up for any 
deficiencies which might occur. The 
most important of the deficiencies of 
milk is its deficiency in vitamin D, and 
while there is not complete agreement 
among health authorities, the addition 
of vitamin D has been authorized in 
many communities, and certain standards 
of content have been set if the designa- 
tion vitamin D milk is to be used. There 
are certain other nutritive elements 
which are not present in milk in suf- 
ficient quantities, particularly iron, cop- 
per and manganese. These substances, 
however, are readily available in other 
foods and, in my opinion, should not 
be added to milk or milk products. Milk 
is a food and a good food and should 
not be made either a medicine or a tonic. 


In the United States, the forty-eight 
states, and almost innumerable lesser po- 
litical sub-divisions, boards of health 
have authority by law to set up regula- 
tions pertaining to the public health and 
to set standards for production, proces- 
sing and distribution of milk within those 
political sub-divisions. With few excep- 
tions, the regulations so established have 
all been directed toward the same goal, 
namely, the production of a clean, safe 
product. The detail of these regulations 
and standards have, however, all too fre- 
quently been quite different. Satisfac- 
tory compliance with the detailed 
specific regulations of the health authori- 
ties not infrequently involves a consider- 
able expenditure of money and energy 
on the part of the producer or processor. 
The producer or processor for a single 
population unit under a given health 
jurisdiction complies with the regula- 
tions of that health authority or he is 
not permitted to sell milk within that 
jurisdiction. This is a perfectly simple 
and satisfactory arrangement, provided 
the regulations are actually necessary to 
safeguard the sanitary quality of the milk 
to be distributed. 


Conflict in Sanitary Regulations 


With the growing complexity’ of the 
marketing of milk, resulting at least to 
a certain extent from the greatly in- 


creased demand for milk, not infre- 
quently a producer or processor serves 
more than one market and must meet 
the sanitary regulations of more than 
one health jurisdiction. All too frequent- 
ly he finds that there are major differ- 
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ences in the specifications for the pro- 
duction or handling of milk in the two 
health jurisdictions. This conflict is not 
too serious if compliance with both reg- 
ulations is possible and at not too great 
an expenditure of funds, but it is diffi- 
cult for the individual to understand 
why his milk is safe in one community 
and not in another. Various health 
authorities, recognizing the inconsistency 
of the situation, have attempted to avoid 
conflict in sanitary regulations pertaining 
to the production, processing and distri- 
bution of milk. Occasionally, however, 
one encounters extreme provincialism. 
One health jurisdiction maintains that 
regulations set up for the safeguarding 
of milk in that jurisdiction approach per- 
fection and no compromise with other 
health jurisdictions can be considered. 
If only the pride of authorship of regu- 
lations were involved, it is conceivable 
that minor differences such as_ exist 
might readily be resolved in the inter- 
ests of economical and adequate milk 
production and distribution. 


Health Approval and the Pool 


Unfortunately, other factors have en- 
tered into the consideration of health 
regulations among the various health 
jurisdictions. Particularly in recent 
years, with the shortage of milk at least 
at certain times of the year, serious com- 
petition for the milk supply has been 
developed. Health authorities, while not 
primarily concerned with the economics 
of milk distribution, are quite rightly 
concerned with the maintenance of an 
adequate supply of milk. A serious re- 
duction in the milk supply for the popu- 
lation represents an actual health hazard. 
A cut-throat competition for available 
milk, with consequent increases in cost 
to the consumer, must be of concern to 
the health authority. There is good evi- 
dence that the population, in the income 
level least able to stand such cost in- 
creases, depends most heavily upon milk 
for the maintcvance of adequate nutri- 
tion. Most ':\-:'th officials, therefore, feel 
a responsibi:ity to maintain, insofar as 
possible, an auequate supply of milk and 
milk products for the areas which 
they serve. 

This has led to enactment of regula- 
tions designed not primarily for the safe- 
guarding of the sanitary quality or the 
nutritive quality of the milk supply but to 
serve as an incentive, or almost an obli- 
gation, to the producer or processor to 
provide milk for one health jurisdiction 
only. This is understandable, if some- 
what illogical, application of the author- 
ity vested in those responsible for the 
health of the community. 


One of the most difficult problems 
faced by the health administrator was 
inadvertently created by the utilization 
of health department approval of pro- 


ducers as a basis for admission to the 
benefits of marketing regulations. This 
perhaps can best be illustrated by the 
experience in this city. I am not familiar 
with the developments in the last two 
years, but prior to that time I was acute- 
ly aware of the problems of the health 
officer in attempting to escape entangle- 
ment in the economic aspects of milk 
production and distribution. As I am 
sure you are all aware, with the setting 
up of the milk marketing order and the 
development of the office of the market 
milk administrator, admission to the pool 
was based upon New York City Health 
Department approval. ‘This undoubtedly 
appeared at the time to be a _ logical 
basis for admission to the pool. It was 
quite apparent that the advantages of 
membership in the pool were recognized 
by producers and this formed an incen- 
tive to continuation of the Health De- 
partment approval for the New York 
market. 

The significance of what had originally 
been strictly a mechanism for the main- 
tenance of a milk of a high sanitary qual- 
ity was greatly changed by this arrange- 
ment and the economic implications of 
approval became paramount. The Board 
of Health was faced with the problem 
of considering any change in sanitary 
regulation, not in the light of effect upon 
the sanitary quality of milk for the con- 
sumers of New York City, but the effect 
of such change in regulation upon the 
economics of the milk market. Much 
against its will, the Board of Health was 
forced into a position of taking action 
based, not upon scientific knowledge in 
the field of public health which was their 
field of competence, but based upon the 
effect of regulations enacted by them in 
the field of econmmics, in which none of 
them, I believe, felt that they were on 
firm or familiar ground. 


Situation Is Dangerous 


The dangers of such a situation are, 
I believe, apparent to everyone. The 
utilization of Health Department regu- 
lations to regulate the distribution of 
milk opens the health authority to pres- 
sures, political and economic, which 
would not necessarily be in the best in- 
terests of the public health. The present 
movement towards uniform standards 
and regulations, carried through to its 
logical conclusion for the establishment 
of uniform regulations for the produc- 
tion, processing and distribution of milk 
and milk products throughout _ the 
United States, would go far to remove 
the dangers of political and economic 
pressure in the strictly public health 
aspects of milk control. 


I will not attempt to go into any de- 
tail in the development of uniform regu- 
lations but will leave that to Mr. Fuchs, 


(Please Turn to Page 68) 
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An Increasing Tendency to Examine the Milk Pricing System Is a Tangible 
Result of Growing: Restlessness in the Market Place and the Dairy Barn 


LOSE ON THE HEELS OF THE 
Boston Milk Price Committee re- 
port comes the formation of other 

committees to study the question of pric- 
ing policies in additional areas under 
Federal Milk control orders. A ten man 
committee appointed by Dr. C. J. Blan- 
ford, Market Administrator for the New 
York area, was announced in late Novem- 
ber while a similar group is working on 
the price question for Philadelphia. Ac- 
cording to Herbert L. Forest, head of 
the Federal milk control organization, 
other studies are planned for the Ohio 
and St. Louis market. 

Dissatisfaction with the butter-powder 
formula is at the bottom of the current 
activity in price study, although a con- 
scientious desire to do a good job in 
market regulation on the part of Govern- 
ment officials is a strong factor. 


The whole problem of pricing is in a 
stage of adjustment. New knowledge 
gained through experience and research 
is being brought to bear on the problem. 
New ideas on the factors that go into to 
price determination are being developed. 
The Boston formula illustrates this ten- 
dency with its radical departure from the 
old anchors and its introduction of the 
department store sales index into the 
picture. Triangular in scope, the Boston 
formula utilizes the index of all whole- 
sale prices in the United States, the grain- 
labor index, and the index of department 
stores sales in New England. 


Boston Formula Widely Studied 


The stimulating effect of these price 
studies is again illustrated by the Boston 
formula. In New York, in Philadelphia, in 
Chicago, wherever a market operates un- 
der Federal orders and in a good many 
areas where there is no order, the findings 
of the Boston Price Committee are being 
studied. Perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant features of the Boston report is the 
recognition of the local variation in the 
forces that govern milk pricing. 


Dr. Blanford pointed out in his an- 
nouncement of the New York Price Com- 
mittee that “The present formula within 
New York’s Federal and State milk mar- 
keting orders does not always accurately 
reflect current or changing economic con- 


ditions’. This was the main objection of 
the Boston group to the butter-powder 
formula. The Boston committee cited the 
fact that the formula had been suspended 
in the Boston market since December of 
1946. Whereas the butter-powder basis 
was applicable in certain areas it was 
not satisfactory in the Northeast where 
practically all milk went into fluid sales. 


Committee Appointments Are Good 


The impetus for the study committees 
comes both from Washington and from 
Market Administrators. Six months ago 
Mr. Forest told the editor of the 
American Milk Review that he was inter- 
ested in promoting study groups of this 
nature. Actual selection of committee 
members is left up to Market Administra- 
tor where the study is to be made. To 
judge from the calibre of individuals on 
the Boston Committee and the New York 
Committee considerable care and good 
sense has been exercised in committee 
appointments. 


Outstanding men from the industry, 
trom State Experiment Stations, and from 
the Government service composed the 
Boston group. Known as the Boston Milk 
Price Committee the organization was 


composed of Dr. Thurston Adams, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Dr. John D. Black, 
Harvard University, Wesley H. Bronson, 
Whiting Milk Company, Dr. George F. 
Dow, Maine Agricultural Experiment 
Station, James D. Lee, Boston Federal 
Milk Market Administrator's Office, Dr. 
Alan MacLeod, late Secretary of the New 
England Research Council on Marketing 
and Food Supply, Chester W. Smith, Di- 
rector of Co-operative Dairy Economic 
Co-operatives, Dr. C. W. Swonger, New 
England Milk Producer's Association, and 
William C. Weldon, H. P. Hood and 
Sons. 


New York Has Ten-Man Group 


The New York committee, named on 
November 18 leans more in the academic 
direction than did the Boston Committee. 
Composed of ten top flight agricultural 
and industrial economists the committee 
includes Dr. F. F. Hill, Professor of Land 
Economics, Cornell University, Dr. 
Thurston Adams, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Economics, University of Vermont, 
Dr. Jules Backman, Associate Professor 
of Economics, New York University, W. 
L. Barr, Associate Professor of Farm 
Management, Pennsylvania State College, 
Dr. Edward K. Cratsley, Comptroller 


» 


f 
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Shewn above is the technical committee now studying factors affecting the farm price of fluid milk 
(Class 1-A) produced for the new York marketing area. Seated, from left to right: Dr. Jules Back- 
man, New York University, N. Y.; Dr. F. F. Hill, Cornell University, the chairman; Dr. C. J. 
Blanford, Market Administrator, and Dr. Edward K. Cratsley, St. Lawrence University. Standing 


from left to right: Dr. L. C. 


Cunningham, Cornell University; Dr. C. 
State College; Dr. Stewart Johnson, University of Connecticut; W. L. 


W. Pierce, Pennsylvania 
Barr, Pennsylvania State 


College; Dr. Thurston M. Adams, University of Vermont; Dr. Leland Spencer. Corne!l University: 
and Dr. R. Parker Eastwood. Columbia University. 
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GET A CASE OF 
6 CANS... 


PAY FOR ONLY 4 
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E want more new dairies to test 
and try Bradway’s famous Chocolate 
Flavored Syrup for making Non-sep- 
arating, Non-Settling Chocolate Milk 
Drink. See for yourself and be con- 
vineed by actual test that Bradway 
Chocolate has that true flavor and 
color your customers want. Genuine 
Chocolate Flavor alone is your best 
advertiser and gets that profit- 


TEAR OUT 


BRADWAY CHOCOLATE CO., INC. 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
Dear Otis: 


Please enter our trial order for 


6 NO. 10 TINS PER CASE) 


Non-Separating Chocolate Flavored Syrup. I 
tans with each purchase of 4, @ $6.00 per case, f.o.b. New Castle, 


We process chocolate milk at—45°F.—160°F.—180°F. 
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able repeat business you are after. 
You'll find Bradway’s Cold Mix 
Syrup easy to use, it mixes with milk 
by hot process or cold process and 
still produces a finished Chocolate 
Milk Drink which will not separate or 
settle out after standing several days. 
When cold process is used the only 
equipment needed is a milk can and 
stirring rod. 
ee eer ree 


TEAR OUT 


cases of Bradway 


am to receive 2 FREE 
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The purpose of this introductory offer 
is to get more dairies acquainted 
with the high quality of Bradway 
Non-Separating Chocolate Flavoring 
for milk. This offer expires mid- 
night March 15, 1948, and is limited to 
5 cases per customer. Shipment is 
made direct from factory only. Mail 
your order with name of your jobber. 


ORDER NOW! 











and Professor of Business Administration, 
St. Lawrence University, Dr. L. C. Cun- 
ningham, Professor of Farm Management, 
Cornell University, Dr. R. Parker East- 
wood, Associate Professor of Business 
Statistics, Columbia University, Dr. Ste- 
wart Johnson, Associate Professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Con- 
necticut; Dr. C. W. Pierce, Professor of 
Agricultural Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College, and Dr. Leland Spencer, 
Professor of Marketing, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Dr. Hill was named chairman of the 
committee and Dr. Johnson has been 
appointed Secretary. 


The New York Committee has been at 
work on the problem of pricing since its 
appointment. In the middle of January 
the committee announced that it wouid 
hold a series of two conferences at which 
milk producers, consumers, distributors 
and other interested persons would be 
given an opportunity to suggest possible 
changes in existing pricing procedures. 
One meeting was held in Syracuse, New 
York on January 26 and the other will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City on February 3. The committee 
has an office at 210 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 


Present Formula Not Accurate 


Dr. Blanford summed up the milk 
pricing problem when he appointed the 


Save space, time and money by using Certified Square 


committee. “The present formula within 
New York Federal and State milk market- 
ing orders does not always accurately 
reflect current or changing economic con- 
ditons”, the Market Administrator said. 
Because of this it has been necessary 
from time to time, to suspend its provi- 
sions. The minimum price of fluid milk, is 
then fixed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the New York 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets. The rapidly changing economic 
conditions of the past several months 
have made is increasingly apparent that 
revisions must be made in the formula 
as it now exists. It is hoped that a work- 
able formula can be devised from the 
committee’s study. A workable formula 
within the milk marketing orders would 
do away with the necessity for fixing 
minimum prices by administrative action. 


It is too early to know just what effect 
these price studies will have on the in- 
dustry. The Boston formula is the first 
fruit of these projects. It is being con- 
sidered by officials in Washington at 
present. When an American Milk Review 
representative queried Federal men on 
their reaction he was informed that 
Washington was still considering the Bos- 
ton recommendations and that action 
would probably be forthcoming in the 
near future. Other members of the in- 
dustry took a similar stand, the proposals 


50 ey 


at no extra cost. 


have not yet been digested to the point 
where anyone is definitely for or against. 
All that can be said at this writing is that 
the Boston formula is under consideration 
by top Government officials. Best guess 
is that it will be written into a Federal 
order for Boston, with possible minor 
alterations, by April or May of this year. 


Co-operatives Being Studied 

In addition to the committee on pricing 
operating in the New York area, a second 
committee, headed by G. Osmond Hyde 
of Washington, D. C., is making an ex- 
haustive study of milk cooperatives in the 
New York milkshed. The study has been 
undertaken at the instigation of the met- 
ropolitan Market Administrator in order 
to “reacquaint” the co-operative organiza- 
tions with their reason for existing. 


The Hyde committee will make its 
study on a regional basis, visiting each lo- 
cality where a co-operative is located. 
It is planned to interview officers, direc- 
tors, and members of each association as 
well as to examine the records of each 
organization. 


While the purpose of the study is 
couched in soft language the “reacquaint” 
phrase appears to mean that the Market 
Administrator’s office feels that in order 
to best serve the interests of the fluid 
milk industry, co-operatives as well as 


ARE 
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DESIGNED FOR EXTRA STRENGTH 
AND EXTRA SERVICE 


No other case combines as many features 


Every detail is designed 


for minimum weight, greater strength 


and extra convenience. 


For complete 


details contact your favorite dairy jobber 


Cases. Present plant facilities can be expanded because 
3 cases of squares occupy the same area as 2 old style 


cases. 


Stacking work can be done faster, easier with 


lighter, smaller Certified Square Cases. You'll save on 


icing cost, too. . 
ice to cover smaller area. 


. ice stays on top and it takes less 


No skimping on materials in Certified Cases either . 


full thickness on slats and handles. . 


. same heavy 


gauge metal parts all go-to make the Certified Square 


Bottle Case stronger. 


CERTIFIED Propucts Co. 


or the Certified Products Company direct. 
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To keep pace with demands for improved transpor- 
tation of Dairy Products and other Perishables, 
Dorsey designed and engineered the Z*RO Trans- 


port . . . to provide safe, economical and efficient 
handling at any temperature between 0° F. and 
+50° F. 
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CONSTANT TEMPERATURE ENDS SPOILAGE 


Constant, controlled temperature, a barrier against 
contamination and spoilage, is maintained irrespec- 
tive of time, distance or outside weather conditions 
by automatic controls ... one setting and the 
independent, new Dorsey condensing unit operates 
throughout the trip with no further adjustment. 
Lightweight . . . Dependable . . . Versatile the 
Dorsey Z*RO Transport comes to you ready for 
the road. 


DEPENDABLE OVER THE TOUGHEST ROUTES 


The Dorsey “‘IC’’ is built light and built right for maxi- 
mum, dependable sérvice. Six inches of fiberglass insulation 
in the floor and sidewalls and seven inches in the roof, 
completely sealed in for ease in washing and cleaning. 
Standard equipment is 1/2 H.P. condensing unit and Hold- 
Over plates with 2 H.P. condensing unit optional. 
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G. OSMOND HYDE 


private dealer organizations should come 
under the surveillance of the Federal 
milk control representatives. Dr. Blanford 
was quite definite in his declaration that 
the study was not a police operation and 
that the ultimate objective was “better 
‘o-operatives — co-operatives that will 
truly reflect the best interests of the dairy 
farmers.” 


Co-operatives Must Serve 


The action of the Market Administrator 
was justified on the grounds that “milk 
producers finance co-operatives in whole 
or in part, by authorizing payments to 
them before they themselves are paid for 
their milk. They have every right to ex- 
pect representation that will be for the 
common good”. The Administrator ex- 
pressed his opinions before a meeting of 
more than 200 officers and directors of 
co-operative associations and that takes 
some expressing. 


All producers, ‘whether or not they are 
members of associations, contribute to 
them. In the first nine months of 1947, 68 
New York milkshed associations have col- 
lected $838,169.89 from the fund. Since 
September in 1938 the payments to co- 
operatives have been in excess of 


$9,000.000. 


The results of the Hyde committee 
study will be expressed in “recommenda- 
tions for changes”. Dr. Blanford declared 
that “reasonable time” will be given in 
which to make any changes and that “no 
undue hardship will be thrust upon any 
association sincerely wanting to measure 
up to the standards of co-operative 
service outlined in the marketing orders”. 
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GREEN SPOT SALES PROGRAM 
Institute Huge Advertising and Sales 
Campaign During Present Year 


One out of every five individuals in 
the United States will be reached by the 
mammoth sales and advertising cam- 
paign that Green Spot, Inc., Los Angeles 
fruit juice concentrate firm, will launch 


in 1948. 


Planning to distribute exclusively 
through dairy supply jobbers, Green 
Spot expects to improve its already envi- 
able place in the concentrate field. Direct 
mail correspondence with dairies, ex- 
panded trade paper advertising and a 
consumer advertising program gunning 
for 30,000,000 readers each month, are 
part of the campaign. 


The Los Angeles concern will use 
nationally known magazines, Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Good Housekeeping, Women’s Home 
Companion, McCalls, and others, as 
vehicles for carrying the Green Spot 


story. These publications have a com- 
bined circulation of approximately 30.- 
000,000. It is expected that one out of 
every five persons in the United States 
will be reached through these magazines. 


According to advertising men, this 
campaign marks the first time that a 
brand of dairy distributed orangeade 
has been presented to consumers on a 


_ national scale. 


Commenting on the new sales program 
Hugh Kitchen, Green Spot Merchan- 
dising Manager declared, “Carefully 
planned advertising is practically an 
exact science and an advertiser knows 
beforehand that he can count on creating 
a.terrific consumer demand. It is ow 
belief that many of our present customers 
will want to stimulate and intensify thei 
distributing efforts and also that many 
new dairies will want to-take advantage 
of the active consumer demand that we 
create for them.” Mr. Kitchen added 
that pre-war prices will prevail in 1948. 





A Pasteurizing Room : 
with the “‘New Look’”’ 





Shown here is the pasteurizing room 
of Sanitary Farm Dairies, Cedar Rapids, 
la., who recently completed the installa- 
tion and began operation of a new Short- 
ime Pasteurizer. This unit has a capacity 
of 8,000 Ibs. of milk per hour and is prac- 
tically a 100% stainless steel installation, 
including the water lines and electric con- 
duit, which are encased in stainless steel 
tubing. The two all stainless 200-gallon 


CC Spray Pasteurizers with Sentinel 
Control, at the right in the picture, are 
controlled from a stainless steel panel. 
These pasteurizers are used for standard- 
izing cream and processing chocolate 
milk and high fat special milk. The side- 
walls of this room are built of buff tile 
and glass block. The floor is red dairy 
tile and the room is lighted with fluores- 
cent fixtures. 
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YourCherry-Burrell representative can 
help you keep your plant spotless, ab- 
solutely sanitary ...a place you'll be 
proud to work in and show. No matter 
what your cleaning problem is, wheth- 
er it is concerned with equipment. . . 
the plant itself...or with product 
containers ...Cherry-Burrell can help 
you with prompt delivery of a com- 
plete line of cleaning supplies. See 
your Cherry-Burrell representative— 
and have the cleanest plant in your 
community ! 





CHERRY - BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office 
427 West Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES, OR 
DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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In your plans for the future.., 


The Dacro P-38 Cap and the Dacro Capping Dacro Capping System. Dacro is a one piece gnotever YO 





System get right down to the basic factors that af- complete in itself. It is applied in a single capp —_ 
fect bottling costs and reduce them to a minimum. operation by a capping mechanism that fits ri aly 
Cap cost is lower with the Dacro P-38. Because of on the filler. No plug caps, no additional machinfRuest on yo 
its smaller size, it requires less material to make no extra operators are required. In addiiyZROWN 

and can be sold at a lower price . . . a saving Dacro’s high-speed, continuous operation sog Becro D 






on every run. Operating costs are less with the both time and money. 



























‘ THE SMALLER SIZE 
> @8 





, piece e hotever your plans for the future, it will pay you Approximately 24 caps for 48 mm. bottles con be made | 
investigate Dacro thoroughly. It stands alone as : from a squore foot of material . . . even less on some types 
le COPpa one milk bottle capping system that is completely a of caps. 
opted to high-speed bottling and also provides 
at fits ri 


economy of the smallest practical cover cap. A | 
11 machinuest on your letterhead will bring full information. { 


» addikBROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Dacro Division + Baltimore 3, Md. 





ation som 





41 Dacro caps for 38 mm. bottles are cut from a square 


foot of material. 





gives you at least 17 more 
caps from each square foot 
of material. 











WHAT IS THE 
ABOUT HOW THE 38mm. BOTTLE 
POURS AND 
FILLS? 


More than two years of actual 
operation in several large 

dairies has proved conclusively 
that the 38 mm. bottle presents 


no difficulties in filling. 





it is also entirely satisfactory 
in pouring. There have been no 
complaints whatever from con- 


sumers on this score, 


















, YOU CANT BEAT 
Go 


RETURNABLE 





Glass milk bottles made possible the sound 
economy of using the same container over 
and over again... thereby giving the con- 
sumer the lowest distribution cost and at 
the same time returning more profit to the 
dairy. Any other container will result in in- 
creased costs and less profit for the dairy. 


Take a look at the facts. 


(} THY 4) iD { 1 «I 

WATCHER GLASS 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 




















Only glass milk bottles make 32 to 51 round 
trips — this cuts operating costs to 22% less 
than any other container. 













THESE T-SQUARES 
SURELY MAKE 
SATRA F?00M 




















/ ANY WAY You 


\Y FIGURE 1T- CLASS 
MEANS MORE PROFIT 
ee 











Smart milk dealers protect their margin of 
profit by using low-cost, economical T-Square 
glass milk bottles. 











Thatcher T-Square milk bottles enlarge cold 
room storage by 50% and increase truck ca- 
pacities up to 63% — two of the best ways to 
reduce costs. 












WELLS SOME 


LMPTIES 2. { 
AWD stk 
OROER MY 











Retail storekeepers gain 50% extra refriger- 
ator space with T-Squares — makes more 
sales and more profits possible . . . and re- 
turnable glass bottles bring the customers 
back into the store for repeat sales. 
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Department 


HE ALUMNI AND UNDER- 
"[ crapuares at the Three Hun- 

dred and Eleventh Harvard Com- 
mencement heard Secretary of State 
Marshall declare that the United States 
government would consider assistance to 
those nations of Europe which would co- 
operate individually and collectively in a 
program to restore European economy. 
The United States, once these nations had 
determined what reconstruction measures 
they could accomplish by themselves, 
would then determine what assistance it 
might extend to complete the take of 
European recovery. 


This was the genesis of the famous 
Marshall Plan. There was not any plan as 
such. No carefully drawn up proposal 
existed in the State Department files. 
No detailed specifications were ready to 
lay before congress. In one sense the 
Secretary was merely thinking out loud. 
What he said, however, was so close to 
the national thinking and so sympathetic 
to American concepts of assistance that 
the brief outline of a way to help war 
tom Europe recover its economic health 
mushroomed into a national by word. 


The reasons for the Secretary’s pro- 
posal were based on the idea that peace, 
real peace, could not be restored to a 
world in which the major portion of the 
inhabitants were suffering from lack of 
food, lack of shelter, and lack of clothing. 
In 20th century economics these items, 
fundamental to human existence, de- 
pended upon large scale production. 
Unless the productive sources could be 
restored, unless the shattered factories 
and broken down mines could be brought 
back to yield their just portion of goods 
the misery and illness of a battered so- 
ciety could well develop into a disaster 
that would engulf the civilization of the 
modern world. 


These were profound thoughts. If 
they were well founded the future of the 
United States and of mankind was con- 
tingent upon the action of this country in 
following months. 


Twa Main Issues 


The Secretary’s thinking grew out of 
the confused and dangerous political 
situation in Europe. There were and are 
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Proposals for 


Processed Milk and Cheese are the Chief Dairy Products Involved in the State 


United States Aid in 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


two main issues. One issue is what we 
have come to call communism. Actually 
this a misnomer for the revival of a tradi- 
tional Russian policy of expansion to the 
west and the acquisition of warm water 
ports. Communism is the current vehicle 
of this policy. Known in other days as 
Pan-Slavism, it is a policy that Russia 
has been pursuing since Peter the Great. 
The reason why this drive suddenly 
looms as a threat to the Western Powers 
is because the nation that held the Slavic 
march in check has disappeared. For cen- 
turies Germany was the bulwark. The 
famous Teutonic Knights, forerunners of 
Prussia, established a line of fortifications 
in the “Prussian Marches” five hundred 
years ago. Indeed the Hitler attack on 
Russia was the last of a series of German 
counter offensives that date back to the 
Roman Empire. “Drang noch osten” was 
the name given td this Germanic “drive 
to the east” in opposition to the Slavic 
pressure west. 


With the reduction of Germany, the 
highway to the west was open. France 
and England, bled white by war, are no 
match for the Russian bear. The United 
States is, therefore, confronted with the 
question “Can we tolerate Russian dom- 
ination of Europe?” It is a question of 
profound importance. Twice within 
thirty years the United States has taken 
up arms to prevent German domination 
of Europe. The Marshall Plan is a reitera- 
tion of that policy now directed against 


European Recovery 


Stripped of all the fanfare of humani- 
tarian obligations the Marshall Plan 
stands in stark reality as an American 
challenge to the Colossus of the Steppes. 


Analogy of the Apple Barrel 


The second issue relates to the eco- 
nomic stability of the world. The idea is 
that no single nation can prosper for 
long in a poverty stricken world. It is the 
old analogy of the rotten apples in the 
barrel. The sound apples do not make the 
rotten ones good but the rotten ones 
pass on their decadence to the fair ones. 
A sick world is bound, sooner or later, 
to have its effect upon the United 
States. Healthy trade, healthy, stable 
world relations depend upon healthy na- 
tions. Present conditions in the field of 
foreign trade illustrate this thesis. 


Current economic exchanges between 
nations are hampered by state control of 
foreign trade. A large proportion of trade 
is conducted on what is called a bi-lateral 
basis. This is simply the proposition that 
if I buy from you you must buy from 
me. It is caused by a lack of acceptable 
exchange which in turn is caused by a 
breakdown in productive capacity. The 
bi-lateral idea is carried out by means of 
restrictive quotas, by swapping goods for 
goods, by high tariffs and all the other 
devices that. frightened or scheming 
minds can design. The net result has been 
to substitute the judgment of the state 
for the judgment of the market place. A 














Russia. It has been called “containing bureaucrat or a government man rather 
communism” and “The Cold War”. _ than an individual engaged in commerce 
WHOLE MILK PRODUCTION 
MILLION MILLION 
METRIC TONS ! N E U ROP E METRIC TONS 
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European dairy herds have begun to recover from the terrible damage of war. A steady increase 
in production is anticipated as part of the recovery program. 
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determines what and how much and at 
what price is to be bought and sold. The 
system of private enterprise and indi- 
vidual activity which has always accom- 
panied the great periods of human 
development are stifled and collective 
stagnation replaces individual accelera- 
tion. Finally foreign trade becomes, not 
an economic problem, but a political one. 


How did this situation develop? The 
answer is simple. For eight out of the 
past thirty-three years the most produc- 
tive nations of the world channeled their 
vast energies into unbridled destruction. 
Mr. Claire Wilcox, Director, Office of 


International Trade Policy in the Depart- , 


ment of State put his finger on the prob- 
lem in a talk before the Foreign Traders 
Association of Philadelphia. “The other 
nations of the world”, Mr. Wilcox said, 
“are unable to earn the dollars with which 
to pay for the quantities of goods and 
services that we are now supplying 
them. This situation has been variously 
described as a dollar shortage, a dollar 
famine, and a dollar crisis. But the words 
describe the symptom rather than the 
cause of the disease. The cause is to be 
found in the economic consequences of 
a war that was more destructive than any 
in the previous history of the world.” 


Coal A Stumbling Block 


The facts of European economic dislo- 
cation are too well known to warrant dis- 
cussion here. The only necessary word is 
one of caution. There has been a ten- 
dency to over simplify a complicated 
situation. In is broad outlines perhaps 
the problem is simple but any question 
that deals with millions of people, parti- 
cularly people with the variety of inter- 
ests and national characteristics that 
comprise European society, becomes ex- 
ceedingly complex when reduced to its 
component parts. One of the main 
stumbling blocks appears fo be coal and 
one of main stumbling blocks to coal 
appears to be the state of mind of those 
who work the mines. This state of mind 
in its turn is closely tied up with infla- 
tion and lack of food. 


Food is the Keystone 


The problem is illustrated by the 
story of the European farmer and his 
tractor. The farmer was working his land 
by hand while his tractor stood idle in 
the shed. When asked why he did not 
use his tractor he said that some of the 
parts were worn out and he could not 
get new ones. He couldn’t get new parts 
because the manufacturers were unable 
to secure the necessary steel. Steel was 
scarce because there was not enough coal 
for smelting. Coal was scarce because 
miners were not getting enough food to 
produce the health and strength neces- 
sary for the heavy work in the mines. 
And of course the food was inadequate 
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DAIRY PRODUCT EXPORTS 





PROCESSED 
MILK 








CHEESE 














The black wedges represent the percentages 
of total U. S. production of each commodity 
that will be exported. 


because the farmer could not exercise 
modern productive methods because he 
lacked spare parts. 


The European dilemma is a vicious 
one. Europe needs food. To produce the 
food steel is needed. But to produce the 
steel the workmen must have food. No 
matter from what angle one views the 
problem one ultimately comes back to 


food. 


In order to break this cycle, food will 
have to be provided by those areas that 
have a surplus. One of those nations is 
the United States. How much food and 
what kind of food will be shipped to 
Europe in the next four years is, there- 
fore, of great importance to the people 
of this nation. 


Since that Harvard commencement 
when the Secretary of State suggested 
a line of action for helping Europe on 
to its economic feet, the suggestion has 


been crystallized into a set of specific 
proposals. These proposals, now ready 
to be presented to congress, were the 
result of exactly the procedure that 
Secretary Marshall mentioned. At the 
Paris Conference last fall a group of 
European nations, 16 in number, drew 
up a statement in which they set forth 
what they could provide for themselves 
and what they would have to receive 
from other sources. On the basis of these 
statements and on the basis of exhaustive 
studies by United States Department 
of Agriculture, Commerce and _ State 
representatives, the Commodity Report 
for the European Recovery Program was 
compiled. In this report specific com- 
modities are discussed. A four year pro- 
gram has been drawn up with produc- 
tion goals for each year and the resulting 
import requirements. The report is 
quite candid in its appraisal of partici- 
pating nation requirements and produc- 
ing abilities. The needs of the 16 parti- 
cipating nations, Russia and her s0- 
called satellites did not participate, are 
evaluated and requirements specified. 
Congress has already enacted a short 
term measure for European relief. Its 
next action in this field will deal with 
the proposals contained in the Com- 
modity Report. 


Less Than Prewar Diet 


According to the commodity report, 
if the 1951 food supply objectives for 
Europe are achieved, the 16 participat- 
ing countries and Western Germany will 
have an average per capita amount of 
food less than the prewar average. This 
would be considerably in excess of what 
the people in these countries enjoy at 
the present time but would not equal 
their dietary level before the war. 


In order to bring about this increase 
the State Department proposes to make 
available, from the United States and 
other countries, definite quantities of 
food stuff as the first step in recovery. 
In addition to food, however, sinews 
of industrial recovery are also to be 
made available. Coal, oil, steel, fertil- 
izers, wool, cotton, and other materials 
necessary to an industrial and agricul- 
tural revival will be forth coming. 


Exports Conditioned by Supplies 


The quantities of these materials that 
will be exported are conditioned by the 
amounts that can be spared from the 
United States and from the other coun- 
tries such as Argentina, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and Brazil where some surplus 
exists. For example, the grain needs 
of the 16 European nations involved 
in the plan are estimated to be 9 
million tons in excess of their produc- 
tion. The Marshall Plan says “The 
United States will supply as much of 
this 30 million ton deficit as it can.” 
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WRITE TODAY FOR 
THE COMPLETE SOLCO 
SUCCESS STORY! 
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XUM 


It’s back again, richer than ever and better than ever! 


The new Solco actually surpasses pre-war Solco, the result of a new type; 
specially processed cocoa. Prove it to yourself. Just drop us a note asking for 
a sample. One taste will convince you. 


This delightful new Solco Health Food Drink is now being shipped. And 
we're getting compliments by the carload. Customers love its rich new full-bodied 
chocolate flavor. 

But this is only a small part of the Solco story. Today’s highly competitive 
markets call for much more than a superior product. So we have developed a 


sure-fire merchandising plan to help you sell Solco ... and. 


. » Sell more dairy 
products of all kinds... 


Write us today. We've got a big story to tell you! 


CHOICE FOODS, Inc., 8561 E. Ten Mile Rd., Dept. AMR-2, Centerline, Michigan 
Rush me a free sample with your illustrated booklet! 


NAME. OO SCT 





ADDRESS____ CITY__ 


























Po Pe Pe oF 


TOTAL U. S. PRODUCTION 


EXPORT TO EUROPE UNDER ERP 


Each tractor represents $250,- 
000,000 dollars worth of agricul- 
tural 





machinery. The top line 
shows the expected average pro- 
duction in the U.S. for the three 
years 1946-1948. The bottom line 
the annual 


represents average 
value of exports to Europe 
1948-1951. 








Studies of American production indicate 
that we will be able to make up 13.6 
million tons of this shortage and other 
countries will provide an additional 6 
million tons. When the figures are 
totaled there is still a deficit of 11 mil- 
lion tons which simply means that 
somebody is going hungry. 


In spite of the fact that it is not pro- 
posed to have this country dip too deeply 
into its own bread basket the fact that all 
surplus grain has a ready market will tend 
to keep grain in short supply. Feed costs 
to dairy farmers will remain at top levels 
and the attractiveness of grain prices will 
continue the trend toward selling grain as 
grain rather than as milk. Dairy cattle 
numbers will probably continue to 


decline. 


Recommendations on Dairy Products 


The commodity report gives specific 
attention to dairy products. Cheese 
and processed milk are the two com- 
modities that enter into the calculations. 
The following table gives the net re- 
quirements of dairy products, exclud- 
ing butter, for importation into the 16 
participating countries. 





Cheese 
Year (1000 metric tons) Processed Milk 
1947-1948 251 246 
1948-1949 241 212 
1949-1950 228 207 
1950-1951 216 211 


The war made deep inroads into the 
European milk supply. A recent article in 
The American Milk Review reported a 
reduction of 60 percent in Hungarian 
dairy cattle. Since the termination of 
hostilities, total European milk produc- 
tion has picked up and is now nearly 
80 percent of the prewar average. This 
gain is offset, however, by increased 
populations and a vastly increased 
demand. 


The commodity report declares, “Milk 
and dairy products are short of demand 
in all countries, with the result that 
prices have increased substantially since 
the war. While milk production has been 
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greatly increased in Western Hemis- 
phere countries, much of the increase 
has been utilized in fluid milk consump- 
tion. In order to secure additional 
production of needed milk products, 
most countries have reduced their pro- 
duction of butter. 


“International trade in dairy products 
has been conducted in large part through 
bilateral contracts entered into between 
the United Kingdom and _ exporting 
countries including Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, and Denmark. Serious 
difficulties are now being encountered 
between the United Kingdom and Den- 
mark in regard to agreement on prices 
for dairy products and, as a result, 
Denmark is now diverting supplies to 
other areas, including Russia. Since the 
United States produces around 80 per- 
cent of the world supplies of canned 
milk and dried milk, future world trade 
in these products depends in large part 
upon actions taken by the United 
States Government. It can be expected 
that the United States will have large 
quantities of dried skim milk available 
for export since supplies of this product 
are in excess of domestic requirements.” 


Can Goals be Achieved‘ 


The goals set forth in the table prob- 
ably can be achieved although procure- 
ment activities must be instigated at the 
time supplies become available from in- 
creased seasonal production. It is ex- 
pected that the bulk of this supply, 
246,000 tons in 1948, will come from the 
United States, In 1946 the United 
States exported 463,000 tons of evapor- 
ated milk unsweetened which is only 
slightly less than twice the amount 
of processed milk required by the Mar- 
shall Plan. The Cheese situation is not 
quite as favorable. Although cheese 
occupies an important position in the 
European diet it appears now that only 
90 percent of import requirements will 
be met. Of the amount required 251,- 
000 tons in 1948, about 90,000 tons 


will be shipped from the United States, 
1946 cheese exports amounted to 93,000 
tons or just about what the European 
Recovery proposal calls for. 


It does not appear that the food 
exports expected from this country under 
the present proposals are exhorbitant or 
unreasonable. As a matter of fact they 
are hardly more than exports in previous 
years when no Marshall Plan was con- 
templated. There will probably be little 
effect on the domestic dairy products 
market from direct exportation of this 
type of product. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, the exportation of other 
materials such as fertilizer, agricultural 
machinery, and steel, will tend to main- 
tain the high level of costs now experi- 
enced in this country as well as the 
high wage level. Indeed there are those 
economists who see the possibility of 
an increase in costs and wages as the 
result of the export program. 


Whether the proposals embodied in 
the Marshall Plan will achieve their 
purpose is a question that only history 
can answer. Yet any thinking on the 
subject must start with a premise that 
most Americans are inclined to over- 
look. The Marshall Plan does not stem 
from a philanthropical desire to distribute 
the bounty of the United States among 
the unfortunate people of Europe. The 
Marshall Plan is an attempt to meet, with 
positive action, a situation that is directly 
connected with the security of | this 
country. The real significance in the 
Marshall Plan is the impetus it gives to a 
return to private enterprise. It is the 
opposite of the bureaucratic domination 
that will inevitably follow in the wake 
of a program that is founded upon state 
controls caused by international mal 
adjustment. It is a challenge to political 
wisdom as well as to political astuteness. 
It should not be considered relief given 
because Americans are fine fellows. It 
is not relief, it is an integral part of 
the price of war. It is an essential part 
of the price of survival. 


AMERICAN MILK Review 
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You can control 
Scale Formatiof 
in your 


BOTTLE-WASHE 


sp ALKALL Scale soaks up alkalies, G@sts money and reduces 

2 wet cleaning efficiency—but your machines can be free 
l / of scale with the correct DIAMOND Bottle-Washing 

Ox ALKA Compound on the job. They’re produced in a complete 
pn range for varying degrees of water hardness and 
mineral content—and the right grade or blend of 

A KER ALK A 4 / grades is individually-engineered to meet your particular 
0. conditions. @Get in touch with the distributor nearest 
Lon ptioning you—he can prove to you that DIAMOND products 
') will control scale and foaming action, and give you 


* AW C CW omp ound, sparkling-clean bottles a// the time! 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa., and everywhere 





ENGINEERED PRODUCTS for the DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Cleaning and Washing Materials + Neutralizers - Basic Alkalies 



















Milk Industry Foundation President Urges Industry to Action in 


Stirring Message — Sees Low Unit Cost as Best Competitive Weapon 


Francis H. Kullman, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of the Bowman Dairy Com- 
pany of Chicago, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion at the Convention at Miami 
Beach last fall. Prior to his selection 
for the presidency, Mr. Kullman 
served as Vice President of the 
Foundation, Chairman of the Plan- 
ing Committee, Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, Direc- 
tor, and member of the Executive 
Committee. 


What Mr. Kullman has to say here 
is fundamental. Customers are 
people, he argues, and they want 
to know the score. That's more 
than just another message. For our 
money, that’s Battle Stations for ’48. 


CCQYPIRALING PRICES and _ infla- 
S tionary conditions are producing 
major economic problems for the 
industry that must be met,” F. H. Kull- 
man, Jr., declared recently. “One of the 
outstanding matters at hand is to keep 
consumers, dairy farmers and employees 
more fully and currently informed on the 
rapid economic changes taking place in 
the fluid milk business. We cannot ex- 
pect people who are busy keeping their 
own economic affairs in tune with the 
times to stop and figure out what we 





FRANCIS H. KULLMAN, JR. 
President. Milk Industry Foundation 
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are up against in our fight to keep prices 
down in this upset period.” 

As fluid milk distributors, we know 
milk is the best food “buy” today from 
the standpoint of nutrition as well as of 
plain economics. Milk has gone up less 
since pre-war days than all major food 
groups combined. Latest figures (Novem- 
ber) released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that while “all foods” rose 
102.7% above the 1935-39 average, fresh 
milk delivered to the doorstep went up 
only 71%. Not one major food group, 
with the exception of cereals and bakery 
products, has shown as small an increase. 
Meats, eggs, vegetables and fruits, fats, 
and oils, sugar and sweets all show larger 
increases. 


Distributor Finances 


The distributor’s job is a difficult one. 
He is paying record-high prices to the 
farmer for his milk and to labor its high- 
est wage in industry history. These two 
factors alone, which use up more than 
80 cents of every dollar the distributor 
receives, are generally set by Govern- 
ment orders and union contracts. With 
less than 20 cents remaining out of the 
sales dollar, the distributor must pay 
for delivery and plant equipment fuel, 
bottles, cans, cases, caps and for depre- 
ciation, insurance, taxes and a host of 
other items. Any net profit also must 
come out of this portion of the dollar. 
Profits have shown no increase, but re- 
main about two to three cents on the 
sales dollar. Of course, this means only 
a small fraction of a cent profit per quart. 


Only by the careful watching of the 
smallest expenditures and by introducing 


every conceivable measure of economy 


have milk price increases been retarded— 
kept from climbing at the rate set by 
“all foods.” These are facts which must 
be reiterated if we want people to re- 
member them. These facts are absolutely 
basic in our industry and they are facts 
that can help us retain public good will. 
Repeat them often to the public. Every- 
one is price conscious today and keenly 
interested in daily trends in living costs— 
particularly in food costs. Our own in- 
dustry public relations program has been 
doing everything possible to disseminate 


these facts and we want more members 
and prospective members to join in this 
work which benefits the entire industry, 


Consumer Incomes 


Food expenditures per capita are 
about 10 per cent higher in relation to 
income than they were before the war. 
Disposable income in 1947 has been at 
at record annual rate of $170 billion 
dollars and consumer incomes in 1948 
are expected to continue near that level. 

The great size of the dairy industry 
can be best realized by looking at the 
amount of cash the farmer receives for 
his dairy items. For the first ten months 
of 1947, farmers in this country received 
almost 3% billion dollars in cash for the 
sale of their dairy products. This reflects 
an 8 percent increase over the same 
period 1946. 


The cash value to the farmer of dairy 
products was greater than any other 
single segment of farm marketing, with 
the exception of meat animals. For in- 
stance, it is over twice the value of the 
cotton crop, 4% times the value of the 
tobacco crop, and twice the value of all 
vegetables produced in this country. In 
fact, one-seventh of the total farm in- 
come for the first ten months of 1947 
resulted from the production of dairy 
items. Cash farm milk income in 1948 


(Please Turn to Page 62) 





T. KLINE 
Vice-President, Milk 
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Industry Foundation 
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Solvay Anchor Alkali is one of many 


...the world’s largest producer of 


alkalies and alkali products. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
————- BRANCH SALES OFFICES :-——————_ 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF Boston + Charlotte - Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland 
Detroit - Houston -New Orleans -New York - Philadelphia 
aseeueaneae a Os Pittsburgh - St. Louls - Syracuse 
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ILKING PARLORS ARE GAINING increasing favor 
M with dairymen, particularly in California. Dairying in 

the Golden State, with its large herds and streamlined 
operation, is well suited for this type of operation. The “new 
look” in milking technique stands in sharp contrast to the con- 
ventional milk barn having rows of stanchions where entire 
strings are brought in at one time and held until completely 
milked. 


Advantages of the system are many. Labor saving devices 











A vre-milking bath is a part of 
quality control on the Jay Stowell 
farm. The cows are washed on 
an outside cement floored pen by 
a washerman who brings each 
string up and takes each finished 
string back to its corral. 
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Althengh this picture was not taken on the Jay Stowell 
farm the arrangemnnt is tyvical of large scale California 
dairy operations. Cattle are held in pens rather than put 
on land too valuable for pasture. Each pen or paddock 
holds one string of thirty cows. 


*& 


California 
Milking 


By G. A. TAINTOR, JR. 


which enable fewer men to do more work in less time is prob- 
ably the outstanding factor in causing dairymen to go in for 
milking parlors. Another advantage is in the sanitary practices 
that the modern system affords. The milk is in far less danger 
of contamination than under the old method that employs pails 
and involves pouring from one container to another. 


The following series of pictures were taken at the Jay 
Stowell dairy in Bellflower, California, showing Mr. Stowell’s 
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Fach cow’s grain ration is placed in the feed bin as she enters the 
milking stall. When the milking operation is completed the gate in 
front of the animal is opened and she walks out toe a waiting pen 
where she is held until the string is returned to the paddock. 


idea of a milking parlor. He did considerable traveling, in- 
specting various milking parlors before planning one which 
has incorporated all the features he considered desirable after 
many years experience operating a dairy. Mr. Stowell believes 
that the cost of installing this equipment in his barn will be 
saved in decreased labor costs within one year of operation. 
In addition he has a milking program that is extremely popular 
with the men milking the cows. 


Five of the six milking machines in 
the Jay Stowell milking parlor are 
shown here. The milker does not 
bring his string up to be milked and 
then return it but spends his entire 
working time milking. 
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Waiting space adjacent to the washing platform is provided. Cows 
enter this area and wait for the gate to be opened which will allow 
them to cross over to the milking stand where they know the feed will 
be. While waiting the cows are given a final inspection cleanliness. 


Two men working eight hours a day in two four hour 
shifts milk two hundred and forty cows twice a day with this 
system. Before the “parlor” was installed four men were re- 
quired to do the same amount of work. 


Milk is not exposed to contamination from the air at any 
time. The product flows from the udder to a glass bottle then 
by stainless steel pipe to a storage tank where it is held until 
picked up by tank truck. 
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Pat. No. 1,893,735 
(Other patents pending) 


Rigid. new laws, strict new regula- 
tions —many already in force, 
others to be enacted shortly — will 
definitely require you, when mak- 
ing cream sediment tests, to take 
pint samples of cream directly 
from off-the-bottom of the can. 


Anticipating these new regulations 
far in advance, Sediment Testing 
Supply Co. already has in produc- 
tion — the new KING S-T-S OFF- 
THE-BOTTOM CREAM SEDIMENT 
TESTER. 


It will be brass, chrome-plated, 
hand operated, and equipped with 
the new King S-T-S Headlock. 
And — most important — it will 
have a specially designed quart 
capacity barrel with an absolute 
gauge by which exactly 16 ounces 
of cream — off-the-bottom of the 
can — will be used for each sedi- 
ment test made. 





SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY CO. 


World’s Largest Producers and Distributors 
of Milk Sediment Testers dnd 
Sediment Test Cards 


20 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 








Try Our 


Special Weekly 
Statistical Report 


A careful analytical study of the position 
of Butter, Esgs and Dressed Poultry 


BY MAIL OR WIRE 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 


URNER- BARRY CO., 
Publishers 
173 Chambers Street, New York 
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American Dairy Industry Is 
Studied by English Mission 


Methods of Production and Handling Milk in U. S. and Canada 


Examined — Cooling and Transportation Practices Impress 


HAT THE ELEMENT OF COM- 
PETITION is a powerful factor in 
maintaining a very high quality in 

American fluid milk supplies is em- 
phasised in the recently published re- 
port® of a British mission which visited 
North America in the summer of 1946 to 
study the the technical aspects of milk 
production. The mission, which con- 
sisted of Mr. H. S. Hall and Mr. A. 
Rowlands of the National Institute for 
Research in Dairying, made an extensive 
tour of the dairying states of the U.S.A. 
and Canada, investing at first hand the 
methods of milk production and 
handling. 

Imposition of High Standards 

Production of milk in the U.S.A. 1s 
about ten times as great as that in Eng- 
land and Wales and as only half is re- 
quired for liquid consumption, only the 
better 50 per cent. of the producers are 
engaged in supplying this market. Muni- 
cipalities are enabled to make a selection 
of producers by imposing very high 
standards for milk supplied in their areas 
and these standards, which often impose 
exacting requirements as to the environ- 
ment in which the milk is produced, 
have had the effect in several areas of 
eliminating smaller producers from the 
luid milk market. There is no exception 
to the requirement that milk to be con- 
sumed raw shall be from tubercle free 
herds and some ordinances require that 
such herds shall also be abortus-free. 

Cooling and Sterilisation 

Although there are many differences 
in the requirements imposed by States 
and Municipalities the members of the 
mission found that methods of milk pro- 
duction follow a more or less uniform 
pattern. An interesting feature is the 
extensive use of the dry floor technique 
in cowsheds where bedding is used in 
the gutters and standings to absorb 
liquid manure, and floors are kept dry 
by dusting with lime, superphosphate or 
sawdust. This technique appeared to 
have much in its favour as a means of 
keeping floors clean where sewage dis- 
posal was difficult and water supplies 
inadequate. The use of milk houses in 
which the milk is cooled and utensils 
washed or sterilised is a universal require- 
ment throughout North America, while 
great emphasis is placed on an adequate 
water supply, an important factor in 
maintaining the high standard of quality 
of fluid milk supplies. 


Because of the higher temperatures 
which prevail during summer in America, 
producers have paid particular atten- 
tion to efficient methods of cooling and 
transport of milk, and in particular the 
report discusses the churn immersion 
method of cooling which has the ad- 
vantage of providing a convenient 
method of cool storage. Transport ar- 
rangements have been made with a view 
to restricting bacterial proliferation to a 
minimum; the haulage agent usually 
loads direct from the immersion cooler 
or cold store into insulated or covered 
trucks and milk from producers supply- 
ing the larger cities is first taken to 
country cooling stations in order to re- 
duce the haulage distance of producer’s 
milk in churns. 


Production of High Quality Milk 


The report points out that the 
American producer with these facilities 
at his disposal has a much easier task 
than his British counterpart in producing 
milk of high quality. Milk arriving at 
American creameries has usually been 
cooled and maintained at a temperature 
precluding bacterial proliferation, while 
this is not the case in Britain. To produce 
milk of equivalent quality, therefore, the 
British producer has to exercise much 
greater care to reduce initial contamina- 
tion during production. While it is con- 
sidered that his task could be made easier 
by some improvements in transport and 
collecton, assistance which could be given 
in this way is limited since any great 
changes would involve a complete re- 
organisation of reception facilities at most 
country creameries and city dairies. Re- 
frigeration of milk by the producer would 
help, but the capital outlay required 
would be beyond the means of many 
producers. On the other hand, in order 
that initial contamination shall be re- 
duced to a minimum it is absolutely es- 
sential that adequate facilities, especially 
in the way of water supplies, should be 
made available on British farms. 

Rural Electrification 

Brief descriptions of the various types 
of equipment at the disposal of the 
American producer, including milking 
machinery, milk cooling equipment, 
steam sterilising equipment, and washing 
and water heating equipment are in- 
cluded in the latter part of the report. 


*Reprinted from The Dairyman published if 
London. 
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Hexflo Pumps 





SANITARY—STAINLESS STEEL—FOAMLESS 


MODEL “0” 
On ball feet for quick, easy move- 
ment. Several other models, capaci- 
ties and sizes. 





FLEXIBLE— 
USEFUL 

Outlet can be set at 

any angle to fit Flex- 

flo into existing con- 

ditions! 





Famous Flexflo sanitary pumps have been for years the first choice 
for pumping milk, cream, ice cream mix and other dairy products 
—now they're available to the entire food industry on an early 
delivery basis made possible by our greatly increased production! 
These simple, highly adaptable and relatively inexpensive pumps 
are available in a variety of capacities and types for pumping 
against heads of up to 110 feet. Anyone interested in obtaining 
greater sanitation standards, greater efficiency in pumping various 
liquids, should investigate Flexflo Pumps without delay! Quickly 
installed, portable, simple to maintain and easily cleaned! 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 

FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 

AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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SIMPLE— 
COMPACT 
Only six parts to 
wash: All product con- 
tact surfaces of sani- 

tary stainless steel! 











For details—prices—use coupon! 

Here's the easy way to get the whole story on 
Flexflo Pumps—and to get in touch with a 
Cherry-Burrell representative with minimum 


delay. 

cC- 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, AM 
| 427 W. Randolph Street, 

| Chicago 6, Illinois 

| [) Please send me a copy of bulletin G-374-R 

[] Please have a Cherry-Burrell representative call 
| dg LEE ERIE Te re ere 
; PD sly a'é. ues aE oe ceeds eee be oes 
| se ERE LETC C LOTTE TE CNY OFT ee 
| - See eer ee eer e yr Tre a eee 








American Occupation Troops in Japan Will Receive 100,000 Quarts of Milk 
a Day Under an Army Plan to Provide Recombining Plants in Nippon 


APOLEON BONAPARTE IS CREDITED with the 
N observation that “an army fights on its stomach.” During 
the recent war it was the proud boast of this nation 
that its military men were the best clothed, the best equipped 
and the best fed fighting force in the world. Although hostili- 
ties have ceased, the military branch of the United States 
government is determined not only to maintain the wartime 
record of good food but to improve upon it. Wherever 
American arms are encamped “chow down” will be the 
symbol of the finest mass feeding program in history. 


Modern methods of food preservation have enabled 
quartermasters and stewards to provide a better and more 
nutritive variety of food than was dreamed possible as re- 
cently as 1930. But even with these tools the desire for fresh 
foods by military men is a constant challenge to procurement 
officers. The hazard has provoked ingenious measures. During 
the war, troops on Iwo Jima were supplied with fresh vege- 
tables by means of hydroponic truck gardening. Because 
proper soil for vegetables was lacking the produce was raised 
in large tanks containing a solution composed of water forti- 
fied with the necessary plant food. 


Dairy Products in the War 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of the new 
military diet during the war was a plentiful supply of dairy 
products. The demand was large. Although beer shipments 
got the publicity, the amber brew was not in the same league 
with dairy products. Cheese, processed milk, and butter were 
the three principal products of the dairy industry that saw 
service overseas while fluid milk was consumed in tremendous 
quantities at military establishments in the United States. 


The recent announcement by the Army, of a project to 
establish plants for the production of recombined milk in 
Japan, is a logical development of the military food policy. 





recombining plants will provide 100,000 quarts a day. 
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The Army proposal calls for the establishment, by private 
American contractors, of eight plants with a total minimum 
daily production of 23,400 gallons of recombined milk and 
recombined chocolate drink. Five of the plants are to be 
located in Japan, one in Korea, one on Okinawa, and one on 
Guam. The following table shows the location and capacity 
of the plants. 


Minimum 

Location Daily Production 
Tokyo—Yokohama (Japan).........ssssssssssssecesseseeees 8,000 gallons 
Osaka—Kobe BE innitchiientinacsetasinanienanbiihiiil 2,500 gallons 
Kokura PEs vissnciseccadsomciesiibansbansobeene 2,500 gallons 
Sendai SIR 2 actcesscsinscnictirieivenhainsinaiiatie 1,200 gallons 
Sappora als siiseniihleteniamenensesuniiensentians 800 gallons 
Seoul RIN cjactesbetasusicdsnadaxsanacinoiiel 4,000 gallons 
ee Bde ee ok eS re alae ee 2,000 gallons 
ee ater a ee a ee 2,400 gallons 


Several companies have expressed an interest in the pro- 
ject and negotiations are being carried on at the Quartermaster 
Market Center in Chicago. No Contractor has been selected 
as yet, consequently no price has been determined. When the 
plants will be in operation is a question that cannot be answered 
until negotiations are completed, although it is known that the 
contract calls for operation of the establishments through June 
30, 1949. It is expected that one contractor will provide all 
eight plants. 

Government to Furnish Land and Buildings 


Under the terms of the contract the construction and 
operation of the several plants is up to the Contractor. The 
government will furnish land and buildings but alterations and 
rehabilitation must be done at the expense of the contractor. 
The land and buildings for each plant are to be furnished rent 
free so long as the entire output of the plant is delivered to the 
Armed Forces. The Armed Forces will also supply prefabri- 


PHOTO SIGNAL CORPS U. 8. ARMY 
The popularity of dairy products with fighting men during the war is one of the reasons for the plan to establish milk plants in Japan. Eight 


Picture shows members of the 15th Infantry Division in Osaka. 
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Dairy products will vie with the traditional Japanese tea at 


centers such as this one at Takeshima. 


rest 


cated reefer boxes but no refrigerating equipment. The reefer 
boxes will serve as storage space for raw materials and finished 
products. 

Water, generally something of a problem in foreign lands, 
will be furnished without charge except for Seoul. Seoul, 
located on the western side of Korea, requires a well which 
must be provided by the contracting organization. If the 
water, whether supplied by the contractor or by the Armed 
Forces is not potable, it must be made so at the contractors 
expense. 

Other items furnished by the Government include shipping 
space on Government vessels or vessels chartered by the 
government at current shipping rates, transportation of the 
contractors employees at cost, housing for technical and 
supervisory employees and their families, Armed Forces com- 
missary and mess privileges, rail and communications facilities 
at reasonable rates, and liason with the proper occupation 
and native agencies concerning possible future entrance into 
the civilian market. 


Specifications for Milk 

The specifications for recombined milk and recombined 
chocolate drink, while rigid, are not unreasonable and con- 
form to accepted practices within the industry. A product that 
tests 3.25 percent milk fat and 8.5 percent milk-solids-non-fat 
is called for in the contract. The preparation of the product 
involves the use of good drinking water, pasteurization, homo- 
genization, and cooling. 


Milk fat must be supplied as anhydrous milk fat and 
milk-solids-non-fat as beverage quality, low heat nonfat dry 
milk solids. Both products are to comply with product descrip- 
tions issued by the Quartermaster Food and Container, Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces. 


Pasteurization requirements specify that every particle 
of milk must be heated to a temperature of not less than 143 
degrees and held at that temperature of not less than thirty 
minutes. High temperature short time methods are not ruled 
out, and may be used if the Contractor so desires. All pas- 
teurizing equipment must conform in design with the pro- 
visions of the United States Public Health Service Milk 
Ordinance and Code. 


References to homogenization state, “homogenization shall 
effect a uniform, stable distribution of fat throughout the 
product”. Cooling temperatures and time, however, are speci- 
fied. After pasteurization and homogenization the milk must 
be cooled immediately to 40 degrees F. and maintained at that 
temperature until delivery. A margin of ten degrees upwards 
is allowed. Bacteria count at the time of delivery is not to 


exceed 50,000 per ml. as determined by the standard plate 
count. ¥ 





Chemical analyses are to be made in accordance with 
current methods of the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists. Bacterial examinations must conform to accepted 
practices. Accepted practices means the standard methods and 
techniques prescribed in Standard Methods for the Examina- 
tion of Dairy Products. This is an American Public Health 
Association Publication. Raw materials, finished product and 
plant are, under the terms of the contract, subject to inspection 
by the Veterinary Service ot the Medical Department. 

Size of Containers 

Three sizes of containers are to be used. The quart size 
is for use in the general mess and the commissary stores. The 
pint size, as well as quart size, will be used for milk and 
chocolate drink going to post exchanges. Pints and half pints 
are specified for Government hospitals. “Standard “Pure-Pak’ 
waxed, fibre, milk containers or their equivalent” is the con- 
tract statement on the kind of containers to be used. The 
contractor is required to replace “leakers” that appear in a 
quantity greater than 1 percent. 

The delivery problem is relatively simple. The Contractor 
is required to make deliveries in vehicles furnished by him- 
self to places within a radius of thirty miles of the plant. 
The time and the place of delivery are to be specified in 
what is termed “Delivery Orders”. There will be cases 
where delivery is made at the plant. Under these circum- 
stances the Government will furnish the vehicles. 


Any tendency that dairymen may have to look upon 
this excursion into the mysterious orient as an opportunity 
to crawl out from under governmental regulations of one 
kind or another should be quietly laid to rest. Not only is 
the usual inspection provided for in the contract but the long 
arm of labor legislation extends even across the Pacific. 
The 40 hour week, minimum wages, factory safety regula- 
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A total of eight plants for recombining milk and chocolate drink will 
be established in the far east. Guam is not shown on this map. 
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REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY 


Farmers Enjoyed “Unexampled Prosperity in 1947” While Accomplishing the 


Greatest Food Shipments in History — 


livestock production only moderately below that level 

in combination with prices some 20 percent above those 
of the previous year gave the farmers of the United States 
unexampled prosperity in 1947, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson, said in his annual report issued last 
month. Under ordinary peace-time conditions, the agricultural 
situation that prevailed during the year would have been 
as favorable as any on record. Cash receipts from farm mar- 
ketings, the highest on record, amounted to nearly 30 bil- 
lion dollars. Farmers’ assets in land, buildings, livestock, 
equipment, and savings were at the highest level on record, 
and the equity of farm operators in the agricultural plant 
or the value of assets not offset by debts was up 113 percent 
from 1940. Farm debt, though slightly greater than in 1946, 
was relatively low. Nevertheless, the farmers, Secretary 
Anderson declared, could not take a wholly optimistic view 
of their position because the export demand of the years 
immediately ahead will depend so largely upon American 
financing. 


( - PRODUCTION NEAR THE WARTIME peak and 


Secretary Anderson maintained that because agriculture 
abroad will eventually recover from the damage inflicted on 
it by the war, farmers in this country need assurance, not yet 
available, of permanently high domestic employment along 
with a large commercially financed export trade. The Secre- 
tary said that agriculture can have these necessities only 
through a national economic policy that will maintain abun- 
dance in every phase of our economic life. He pointed out 
that farmers do not worry overmuch about minor fluctuations 
in business activity, but fear the possibility of a depression 
such as followed World War I. Without making any forecast, 
he emphasizes a difference between the national response 
we made then to the world situation and the response we are 
making now. “I believe,” the Secretary declared, “that if we 
continue in our present course, which keeps us in rather than 
takes us out of the world economy, we shall find it easier to 
avoid a major depression and consequently to avoid agricultural 
programs of the type we found essential in the 1930's.” 


Seek Normal World Trade 


Especially favorable for agriculture, according to Secre- 
tary Anderson, is the government’s effort to revive normal 
world trade, the part it has taken in the establishment of the 
International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the part it is playing in 
world-food relief, and the loans and other assistance it is mak- 
ing directly to war-damaged foreign economies. “If we con- 
tinue to fill our place in the world economy, instead of pulling 
out of it as we did 30 years ago, the chance of avoiding a major 
depression will be better.” As a practical approach to the 
problem of enabling other nations to pay for what they obtain 
from the United States, Secretary Anderson mentioned several 
types of imports which he believes might be expanded with- 
out hurting domestic business. Among these are shipping 
and services to American tourists; products of tropical agri- 
culture; the industrial specialties of foreign countries; and 
various minerals and metals not produced in sufficient quan- 
tity in the United States. 
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Price Average Above Support Level 


Agricultural price supports, the report observes, in- 
fluenced the 1947 level of prices only to a slight extent. 
Purchases for price-support purposes during the first half 
of the year were limited to potatoes, eggs, dry milk solids 
and turkeys. The market prices of some agricultural commodi- 
ties, owing to the strength of the demand at home and abroad, 
were from 30 to 50 percent above announced price-support 
levels. Market prices for agricultural products in the January- 
June period averaged 120 percent of parity. Legislation 
prescribed support-price action in most cases at 90 percent 
of parity—92% percent for cotton. On the much higher aver- 
age level that actually prevailed, factors other than the price 
supports were the mainstay, notably full employment at home 
and an urgent commercial and relief. demand abroad. 


Food Export Tops Record 


In the year ended June 30 last, the report pointed out, 
this Nation exported more than 19 million long tons of grain 
and other food, mostly to countries left hungry by the war 
and its aftermath. This was more food than any country had 
ever before shipped abroad in a single year; it was signifi- 
cantly more than the United States itself exported in the 
immediately preceding marketing year, though 1946 saw the 
culmination of the President’s nine-point world relief program. 


Main factors in the new achievement were another 
record harvest in 1946 and highly effective cooperation 
among farmers, railroads, transportation companies, and Gov- 
ernment agencies. Aided by the International Emergency 
Food Council, with its allocation arrangements, the Govern- 
ment was able to send the food to the areas of greatest 
need. Huge though the shipments were, they did not deprive 
the people of the United States of essential food supplies. 
Civilian consumption per capita continued here at the high 
level of recent years through a combination of high con- 
sumer buying power and abundant farm production. 


As in the previous year food grain was the backbone 
of the ‘export program. Easily shipped and stored, and high 
in food value in relation to the cost, food grain was of su- 
preme importance in relieving the world food crisis. Wheat 
was again central in the task. Altogether the grains, including 
rice, provided slightly more than 15 million tons of the total 
shipments. Of this total, wheat and flour, calculated as wheat 
equivalent, accounted for 10.6 million tons. Corn, oats, barley 
rye, and grain sorghums accounted for slightly more than 4 
million tons; rice for half a million tons. Other shipments 
included 501,786 tons of dairy products, 213,839 tons of 
fats and oils, 231,696 tons of meat, and nearly 3 million tons 
of other foods such as dry beans and peas, eggs, fish, sugar, 
potatoes, vegetables, fruits, and nuts. 


Sees Wheat Surplus 


The report said the United States may eventually have 
wheat-surplus problems once more; but it probably will 
play an active role in the export market for some time, since 
the world food emergency shows no signs of terminating soon. 
Moreover, the long-time world demand may rise above the 
prewar level. Factors of importance in the long-time demand 
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include further increases in the world’s population, especi- 
ally in India and China; the reduced production of wheat 
in some countries, along with shifts to other crops; and the 
increased attention given throughout the world wherever 
possible to the problem of human nutrition. 


Favorable Cotton Picture 


From the standpoint of cotton producers the domestic 
cotton situation is much more favorable now than for many 
years. Surplus stocks of cotton in the United States have 
completely disappeared, and the carry-over August 1, 1947 
is only 31 percent of the 1935-39 average. It is about 81 
percent less than the 13-million-bale carry-over of 1939. 
Cotton and cotton products command prices seldom 
equaled—prices several times those of prewar years. 

Secretary Anderson declared that eventually American 
cotton will again meet with increasing competition from 
foreign cotton. Foreign production of cotton may increase 
rapidly under favorable conditions. Cotton’s power to hold 
its own in markets at home and abroad depends basically 
on its competitive strength, and this depends in turn on a 
sound combination of up-to-date farm practices, correct 
regional and other crop adjustments, proper care of the soil, 
and realistic world-trade policy. 


Asks for Cotton Research 


“Cotton can meet this many-sided challenge,” the 
report said, “only through a many-sided program of research, 
efficiency in production, and wise policy in regard to the do- 
mestic and foreign competition. Cotton research is especially 
important in the competitive battle with synthetic fibers, paper 
and foreign cotton. Fortunately, the entire domestic cotton in- 
dustry along with this department and the State agricultural 
agencies has recently united in a strong program of research on 
cotton utilization and marketing. All the participating groups 
have recognized that vigorous action is necessary along many 
lines, notably research, farm mechanization, market-develop- 
ment work, and international trade policy. To a challenge with- 
out historic parallel the industry is preparing a strong response.” 


As in former years the United Kingdom was the largest 
purchaser of American tobacco in 1946-47. For example, it took 
more than half of our exports of flue-cured leaf, which ac- 
counted for four-fifths of the total expors. High leaf prices in 
tobacco-producing countries and the increased quantities of leaf 
required for the high cigarette consumption contributed to the 
heavy drain on dollar exchange. Hence, the British Government 
increased import duties on tobacco leaf by approximately one- 
half in order to decrease consumption and thereby save prin- 
cipally dollar exchange on the leaf purchases that would other- 
wise have been made. 


Potato Reduction 


In connection with the 1947 crop of potatoes, Secretary 
Anderson mentions that the Department of Agriculture en- 
deavored to head off the production of another big surplus. It 
announced an acreage goal considered likely at a reasonable 
yield to be sufficient for our needs, and said price-support would 
be denied to any grower who exceeded his acreage allotment. 
Acreage planted to potatoes in 1947 was considerably less 
than in 1946 and less than the 1947 goal, and the first produc- 
tion estimate (as of July 1) indicated a crop of only 352 mil- 
lion bushels or 124 million bushels less than the crop of 1946 
and 24 million bushels less than the 10-year (1936-45) average. 
Growing conditions in July were good to excellent and the pro- 
duction-prospect improved, nevertheless, the output is not likely 
to give us such a nationwide surplus as we had last year. 
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When? As fast as you get more of your producers to really 
sanitize pails and utensils. If those “‘balky” patrons would 
Start using a chlorine rinse, many would show a consistent 
improvement in milk quality. Win them over with 


effective LO-BAX promotional material. 


When sending out milk checks, enclose action-getting 
LO-BAX letters and folders. Display the attractive LO-BAX 
posters. Give your patrons milk house instruction cards and 
booklets on milk sanitation—all these are free to dairy 

plants offering LO-BAX. And, of course, there’s always the 
help of stepped-up LO-BAX radio and farm paper advertising. 


A nearby Mathieson man will show you how the LO-BAX 
plan works ... explain its help in getting more profits, 
increasing your volume and improving your competitive 
position. Write The Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.), 

60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N, Y. 
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Sanitary Production Facilities, Clean Utensiles, and Laboratory 


Inspection Are Elements of the Dairy Industry 


Triangle 


By WALTER SPILKAY 


Teamwork in the United States has come to mean 
efficiency and achievement. We think of the assembly 
line in terms of teamwork, of the communications system 
in terms of teamwork. In each case the feat of coordinat- 
ing many minds and many skills has been the main spring 
of progress. 


Walter Spilkay of Chicaga, an expert on cultured 
buttermilk and a_ bacteriologis, chemist, and milk 
technologist of many years’ standing, has examined the 
question of teamwork in the dairy industry. Here, as 
elsewhere, says Mr. Spilkay, common effort logically 
directed, is the chief ingredient of a successful operation. 


HE FACTORS FOR A FINISHED DAIRY product of 
good wholesome quality are triangular in scope. Each 


is vitally dependent upon each other, and one without * 


the other two is enough to off-set any effort for a successful 
dairy or creamery enterprise. 


Let us not overlook the fact that dairying is essentially a 
fermentation industry. In the various processes connected with 
it, success depends preeminently upon the control of micro- 
organisms. Invariably, milk is processed in surroundings which 
favor the introduction of dirt. Most commonly found in milk 
are manure particles, and often hairs, dust, flies, and foreign 
material from human sources. Manure itself contains a rich 
intermixture of parasites and their eggs. 


The absence of dirt however, does not always signify 
a milk of good quality. Dirt can be removed, to a large 
measure by straining or filtering, but it leaves more injur- 
ious bacteria. Such is due to the fact that while the visible 
dirt particles are held back, the particles of manure, dirt, 
and bacterial clusters are broken up. It is therefore of vital 
importance that Mr. Producer cooperate for a clean and low 
bacterial content of his raw milk so that pasteurization can be 
confined to certain narrow limits imposed by the chemical in- 
stability of the milk itself, and by the necessity for the destruc- 
tion of most micro-organisms present, reducing the number of 
intrusive organisms to harmless limits. 


Water Supply Important 


The dairy barn water supply should be of safe, sanitary 
quality to avoid the infection of milk utensils. A slightly 
polluted water that may be used for rinsing dairy utensils 
or containers is far more dangerous than if that water were 
used for drinking. Milk is a very desirable media 
for bacteria. Unless milk utensils, containers, and other 
equipment are treated with a bactercidal agent between 
usages, there can be no assurance that any disease organisms 
which may have been present have been removed or destroyed. 
One of the reasons why milk and cream sour is due to unclean 
and unsterile utensils. 


Among the avenues of contamination are the skin of the 
udder of the animal which is always bathed by their intestinal 
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discharges. Milk may also be contaminated with bacteria from 
extraneous sources. These may be washed from the surface 
of pails, tubes of milking machines, strainers, surface coolers, 
milk cans, or may drop into the milk with floating dust or 
particles of dirt trom the flanks of the cow or the milkers 
clothes. Thus, a milk producer is of first importance to a 
successful dairy enterprise. 


The good efforts made by the producer must then be 
continued in the processing pliant. Whue it is a common prac- 
tice in the dairy industry, that after a day’s run, the equipment 
is rendered not just clean, but also reasonably sterile for the 
next day’s operation, quite often the equipment is assembled 
and then a lapse of time is permitted to take place before its 
use. The results are an accumulation of foreign substances, 
better known as contaminants, which possesses a toxicity, or 
poisonous waste, and which serves to degrade a good quality 
milk. A quality program at the production point must be pre- 
served at the processing plant where cleanliness and sterility 
should set a good example. 


Double Hazard From Milkstone 


Milkstone formation is often a common occurance where- 
ever heat is employed. If these deposits are not regularly re- 
moved, they present a double hazard to the production of 
high-quality dairy products, not only by providing a potential 
breeding place for micro-organisms and causing undesirable 
off-favors of milk, but also by making subsequent steam 
sterilization or germicidal treatment more difficult, and de- 
creasing its bacteria-killing ability. In addition, these deposits 
have a substantial insulating effect on heating or cooling sur- 
faces, and thereby reduce heat-transfer efficiency which 
impairs the operating performance of the equipment. 


Off-flavors and odors, as well as ropy milk bacteria, can 
often be traced to unsanitary conditions in the plant. It must 
be remembered that not all sporing bacteria and some other 
resistant types in the finished pasteurized product are survivors 
of the original raw milk. 


In view of the bacterial variations in a raw milk, due to 
enzymatic and catalystic changes, a successful dairy or 
creamery cannot afford to operate without an efficient labora- 
tory technician. Chemically testing milk and cream is done 
mainly for monetary reasons rather than for quality control. 
Producers are without knowledge as to the quality milk they 
produce unless their milk is periodically cultured for a bac- 
teriological analysis, and a microscopic determination is made 
for the kinds and qualities of the organisms present. The 
average producer welcomes such information. He is aware 
of its nutritious value to the health of human beings. He is 
also informed of the possibility for infectious diseases which 
can be transmitted through milk. The average milk producer 
will take every precaution to prevent a milk-borne disease, 
he can do so if his milk receiving plant is provided with 
at equipped bacteriology laboratory and a qualified technician. 
Thus completing the triangular Teamwork In The Daity 
Industry. 
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MILK BORNE DISEASES 


By WAYNE BINNS 


Head of the Department of Veterinary Science 


diseases which may be _ trans- 

mitted by the medium of milk. 
There are also a few animal diseases 
which are infectious to man. To prevent 
these diseases, all communities should 
support a program which aims at con- 
trolling the health of animals, the sanita- 
tion of dairies and milk plants, and the 
health of dairy employees. 


q ‘HERE ARE A NUMBER of human 


Since milk-borne diseases are for the 
most part the result of drinking con- 
taminated raw milk, or raw milk from 
diseased cows, it is obvious that the 
added safeguard of pasteurization should 
be superimposed on clean milk from 
healthy cows. 

The important objectives of a milk- 
sanitation program are the control of 
the production and processing of milk 
to such an extent that epidemics of milk- 
borne diseases will not occur in man, 
and to improve the keeping qualities of 
the milk. The microorganisms which are 
responsible for human diseases may be 
of two general types: first, those which 
are primarily of animal origin; second, 
those which are of human origin, gaining 
entrance to milk supplies by passage to 
the udder of the cow or by direct con- 
tamination of milk and_ milking 
equipment. 

Some of the milk-borne diseases occur 
in epidemic form while other do not. 
The organisms causing epidemics usually 
are those which undergo some multi- 
plication in the milk. The organisms 
of typhoid fever, paratyphoid fever, 
septic sore throat, scarlet fever, gastro- 
enteritis, and diphtheria are typical ex- 
amples. Undulant fever and tuberculosis 
are not often found in epidemic form. 


Typhoid and Paratyphoid Fever 


Typhoid fever is the most common 
milk-borne disease. Many people remain 
as immune carriers of the organism after 
having had the disease. The contamina- 
tion of water supplies by the discharges 
from patients sometimes occurs. Milk 
often becomes contaminated by wash- 
ing the utensils in water containing the 
organism or the utensils may be con- 
taminated by the carrier if he is not 
careful.in his personal hygiene. Flies 
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may also carry the organism to the milk 
and milking utensils. In 1938 an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever in England was 
reported as caused by cows wading in a 
stream of water in which untreated 
sewage flowed. 

Paratyphoid fever is relatively rare but 
those epidemics which have occurred 
were spread by methods similar to 
typhoid fever. 


Septic Sore Throat and Scarlet Fever 


There have been numerous milk-borne 
epidemics of these two diseases. Re- 
search work has shown that there prob- 
ably is not much to distinguish these 
two diseases when they occur in epi- 
demic form. Both are caused by the 
same streptococcus organism and during 
an epidemic about one-half of the cases 
are typically scarlet fever, while the 
other half are typically sore throat. It is 
generally admitted that scarlet fever is 
nothing more than septic sore throat 
plus rash. 


As in typhoid fever, the active case 
and immune carrier are the chief sources 
of the infection. These diseases are 
unique, however, because the udder of 
the cow may be infected by the carrier 
or active case. This organism may pro- 
duce typical mastitis. It is difficult to 
eliminate the infected cow from the herd 
and usually requires a_ bacteriological 
examination of the milk from each quar- 
ter of all cows in the herd. If a bacter- 
iological examination reveals the pres- 
ence of a streptococcus organism which 
produces a marked hemolysis of blood 
agar, one should be suspicious of an or- 
ganism of human origin. The strepto- 
coccus organism that commonly causes 
mastitis and is of bovine origin is not as 
hemolytic as the streptococcus of human 
origin. 


Gastroenteritis or Food Poisoning 


Acute food-poisoning epidemics have 
been traced to milk supplies. The causes 
are variable. Generally speaking, there 
are three agents which may cause this: 
first, and most common, is the toxin of 
Staphylococcus aureus; secondly, infec- 
tion with Salmonella enteritidis or other 
Salmonella microorganisms; third, poison- 
ing by the alkaloid, trematol, which 
causes trembles in cattle and which is 


derived from two plants, the white snake 
root and the ragless goldenrod. 


The toxin of Staphylococcus aureus is 
by far the most common cause of milk- 
borne food poisoning. This toxin is pro- 
duced in milk and milk products while 
standing in containers and may also be 
produced in the udder of a cow infected 
with the organism. The toxin produces 
in man an acute nausea, abdominal pain, 
and diarrhea two to three hours after 
consuming the contaminated milk. Many 
of these epidemics have been traced to 
one or two cows in the dairy herd. Since 
mastitis in cows caused by the staphy- 
lococci does not spread rapidly through 
the herd, individual cows that are in 
fected may go undetected. It is prob- 
able that staphyloccic mastitis is more 
prevalent than has been suspected and 
some surveys have indicated that such 
is the case. 


Undulant Fever 


Numerous cases of undulant fever oc- 
cur in the United States every week 
which have originated from drinking raw 
milk from infected cows. However, not 
all cases are contracted through drink- 
ing raw milk, but some in handling the 
aborted fetus of cows and pigs with the 
bare hands. The organism localizes in 
the genital tract and udder of the in- 
fected cow. When the animal is heavily 
infected and the blood test shows a posi- 
tive reaction in the 1:200 dilution she is 
likely to give off the organisms in the 
milk. 

All cows supplying milk to be con- 
sumed in its raw state should be blood 
tested at least every six months and 
found to be free of the disease. Every 
consumer of dairy foods is justified in 
insisting that this protection be afforded 
him. 


Tuberculosis 


As a result of the continued efforts 
of the United States Bureau of Animal 
Industry and state agencies, bovine 
tuberculosis is becoming eradicated 
from the cattle herds of the nation. But 
continued vigilance must be practiced 
to keep the disease from cattle herds. 
Herds will quickly become infected with 
this disease if they are not checked at 
yearly intervals. The dairy industry cad 
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The cans you return to your patrons may 
protect — or harm — the quality of milk you 
receive. You can be SURE of protection if 
you use a DAMROW Straightline Washer. 
For in a DAMROW, with its multi-stage 
washing action, your cans are washed more 
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cold air dried to prevent sweating — and the 
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contribute a great deal to public health 
by insisting that all dairy animals be 
free of tuberculosis. The human tubercle 
bacillus may be discharged into the milk 
by tubercular people if they are allowed 
to work around dairies. 


Miscellaneous Diseases 

Diphtheria was at one time spread by 
milk supplies. The milk was usually 
contaminated by an infected person. 
This disease is becoming so rare in man 
that cases contracted from infected milk 
have not been reported for a number of 
years. 

Cowpox may at times infect the hands 
of milkers and may even become general 
over the body. Cases of smallpox in 
humans have been known to cause the 
disease in cows and be transmitted back 
to the milkers. 

The transmission of rabies through 
milk is doubtful. Experiments with rab- 
bits have shown that it does not occur. 

There is some evidence that infantile 
paralysis may be spread through milk; 
therefore, special care should be given 
the milk to protect it from contamina- 
tion during epidemics of the disease in a 
community. 


OPEN CANADIAN PLANT 

The Foxboro Company, Limited, 
manufacturers of instruments for meas- 
urement and control have opened a new 
plant in the Ville La Salle section of 
Montreal. 

Affiliated with the Foxboro Company 
of Foxboro, Massachusetts the new plant 
is the largest plant in Canada devoted to 
the manufacture and sale of industrial 
instruments. 

Foxboro Company Limited was estab- 
lished in 1933 and was located in the 
buildings of Peacock Brothers, Limited 
who, for more than 30 years, have been 
Foxboro’s sales representatives in Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

A house warming was held on Novem- 
ber 19 attended by representatives of 
Canadian industries, civic and govern- 
mental bodies and the press. 


Quality MilkProgram 


Cheddar Expert Recommends Nation- 
wide Project as Aid in Procuring 
High Grade Milk for Cheese Industry 


RECOMMENDATION that the 
A the cheese industry adopt a na- 

tionwide quality milk program 
was made by Harry L. Wilson, in charge 
of quality control of cheddar cheese for 
the Kraft Foods Company, speaking at 
the annual convention of the Illinois 
Dairy Products Association. 


“Cheese plant construction has been 
improved and better plant sanitation and 
methods of cheese manufacture have 
been inaugurated in the last few years,” 
Wilson said. 

“But now with these great strides in a 
plant quality program it is time to con- 
sider the adoption of a country-wide milk 
quality program which would result in 
the procurement of high grade milk for 
all cheese plants,” Wilson continued. 


“The time is now here, even though 
there is not, apparently, enough milk to 
go around, to start inspecting all milk re- 
ceived at a cheese factory and grade out 
every can that cannot be made into a 
good grade of cheese.” 

Wilson commented on the various 
codes already recommended and the tol- 
erances allowed.under them in receiving, 
testing and accepting or rejecting milk. 
He discussed the code prepared by the 
National Cheese Institute, which, he said, 
if complied with, would result in a 
gradual improvement in the quality of 
milk accepted at cheese factories. 

“This code follows the law of the 
state in which delivery is made,” Wilson 
said. “It calls for rejection for decided 
off odor and flavor and further it sets up 
a standard for sediment testing following 
a standard sediment chart. 

“Next it outlines minimum standards 
for milk cans and contains a requirement 
that new patrons must meet all the 
standards before being accepted. Finally, 
it recommends a methylene blue test of 


each patron’s milk at least twice a month. 


“This is a practical program because 
it is workable. No operator can afford to 
be without it unless he adopts a better 
one. The first few weeks are the worst 
and after that everyone becomes familiar 
with the operation and the program and 
accepts it as a matter of fact.” 


MINNESOTAN IN SCOTLAND 


Professor W. E. Peterson, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, described by his 
Scottish colleagues as probably the 
world’s greatest authority on dairy farm- 
ing, made a most successful visit to 
Scottish dairy centers in late November. 
At Aberdeen 700 dairy farmers and stu- 
dents crowded the lecture rooms where 
Professor Peterson spoke and had to be 
housed in an overflow meeting. His lat- 
est film “No Hand-Stripping”, was fea- 
tured at all gatherings. Among his main 
points were these five rules for maximum 
milk yield: Avoid excitement of the cows; 
Stimulate the cow about one minute be- 
fore milking begins by a warm cloth 
massage of the teats and udders; Oper- 
ate the milking machine according to 
the maker’s instructions; Cows should not 
be stripped by hand, but by machine; 
Remove the machine when the milk 
ceases to flow. Normal milking, he 
claimed should last about 3% minutes. 


In Glasgow, Professor Peterson ad- 
dressed two crowded meetings and 
covered the same ground. Discussing: 
hand versus machine milking, he stressed 
the advantage of the hand milker in that 
he knew when the milk stream had 
ceased to flow, whereas a careless ma- 
chine milker could harm a cow by con- 
tinuing after milk was no longer flowing. 
He described the ideal breed as having 
level udders and straight-down teats. 


The Scottish Milk Marketing Board 
and the Aberdeen and North of Scotland 
Milk Marketing Board cooperated fully 
with Professor Peterson during this visit. 
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L-W, pioneer of dairy equipment manufacturing, has built an enviable reputation 
over the years. Sturdy, trouble-free L-W milk sediment testers and products 
are used daily in plants throughout the land. Typical customers: Armour, Swift, 
Wilson, Cudahy, Sheffield Farms, Borden, Kraft, Pet and Carnation — processors 
who insist on quality before they buy. 

WORLD-FAMOUS L-W DAIRY EQUIPMENT PRODUCTS 
@ L-W MODEL "B” Manual Sediment Tester 
@L-W MODEL"E” AIR-VAC 

Air Line Operated Sediment Tester 
@L-W DIPPER @L-W BRUSH @L-W CARDS e@L-W DISCS 


DAIRY SUPPLY DIVISION—The Langsenkamp- Wheeler Brass Works, Inc. 
WEST 79TH STREET * 


or Quality 


@ L-W MODEL "C” Manual Sediment Tester 
@lL-W MODEL "“F” 
Cream Sediment Tester 

@L-W ENVELOPES 


CHICAGO 20, 


ILLINOTS 
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THE BRITISH MILK PROBLEM 


With Production Greater Than in Pre-War Years the Mystery of the Missing 


Milk is a Vexing Question in the 


Land of the Rose and Thistle 


(By the Review’s Glasgow Correspondent) 


NE OF THE NUMEROUS questions perplexing the 
sritish consumer is that milk, abundant im: prewar years, 
is today rationed, controlled, and largely unobtainable. 

A recent summary of the reasons for this situation, issued 
by the Scottish Milk Marketing Board, shows that priority 
users get 58 percent of all the milk produced as against 42 
percent that goes to the vaster number of non-priority users. 
The creation of a favored group, priorities were unknown in 
pre-war years, appears to be at the root of the mystery. 

Whodunit Is Question 

To many consumers and to not a few dairy farmers, the 
scarcity of milk is a complete mystery. Consumers recall the 
days before the war when they could get all the milk they 
were prepared to pay for. Producers remember the pre-war 
state of affairs when, at the height of summer, more milk 
was manufactured than was consumed in liquid form. Even 
in the dead of winter, when the supply is at its lowest, as 
much as 20 per cent of the milk was surplus and available 
for the manufacture of fresh cream. What has caused the 
transformation? 

In the year ended 31st March 1939, milk produced for 
sale amounted to fully 122 million gallons. In the year ended 
3lst March 1947, the quantity was almost 129 million gallons, 
an increase of nearly 6 per cent. Winter production suffered 
a serious setback in 1941/42 owing to the shortage of feeding 
stuffs, but despite the fact that feeding stuffs, both in quantity 
and quality are still far below the prewar standard, the leeway 
has been more than made up. The milk supply in November, 
December, and January 1946/47 was actually 25 per cent 
greater than during the corresponding months in 1941/42 
and 10 per cent more than in 1938/39. 

This remarkable recovery has been accomplished without 
any increase in the number of producers; in fact there are 
fewer producers today than there were six years ago. More- 
over there has been no relaxation of the by-laws relating to 
methods of production, buildings, and equipment. So far as 
the health of the cows is concerned there has been a great 
improvement is evidenced by the fact that fully two thirds of 
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the supply now comes from Tuberculin Tested Cows. 


The Mystery Deepens 

But all this merely deepens the mystery so far as the non- 
priority consumer is concerned. What he wants to know is, 
what happens to the supply, now greater in quantity and 
better in quality. The answer is that, with the exception of a 
relatively small quantity going to England (from which country 
in recent winters there were occasional imports) the whole of 
the increased home supply, supplemented by imports from 
Northern Ireland, is made available to the consuming public. 

Taking the country as a whole, consumption of liquid 
milk has gone up by nearly 50 per cent, since 1938/39. Some 
consumers are consuming more, but many are consuming 
less. The principal causes for the increase in consumption 
amongst certain classes are (1) the supply of milk free or at 
reduce price to expectant mothers and children under five, 
(2) the supply of milk free of charge to school children for 
drinking in schools; (3) the shortage of tinned milk which has 
necessitated a change to liquid milk, particularly in the pre- 
war special areas where consumption of liquid milk pre-war 
was at a very low level; and (4) the increased spending power 
of certain classes of the community. 

Priorities Fixed by Ministry of Food 

The allowances of the priority consumers are fixed by 
the Ministry of Food in conformity with recommendations of 
the Ministry of Health’s Standing Committee on Medical and 
Nutritional Problems and of the Food Rationing (Special Diets) 
Advisory Committee as respects invalids. 

There are more non-priority consumers than there are 
priority consumers; yet at the present time, when the non- 
priority allowance is 2 pints per week, the priority consumers 
take up about 58 per cent of the total supply, leaving about 
42 per cent for the non-priority consumers. 

On the basis of the Ministry of Food certificates, the 
supply is allocated as follows: 

Proportion of 





Total Supply 
Priorities Per Cent. 
Expectant mothers, children from birth to 5 years of age 
and invalids 27 
Children and Adolescents—5/18 years of age 19 
Children at = school 7 
Hospitals 5 
58 
Non-Priorities 
Adults—those over 18 years of age 37 
Hotels, Restaurants, Canteens and similar establishments 5 42 
100 


There is only one solution of the difficulty which would 
satisty everyone and that is a further substantial increase in 
production, especially during the winter months. To what new 
height consumption would rise if there was enough milk to 
meet all demands it is impossible to say. As a measure of the 
immediate problem, which is to better the position of the 
non-priority consumer, 29,000 gallons more per day would be 
required in order to give him a half pint more per week (i.e. 

% pints instead of 2 pints). That by itself means an increased 
production of 10 per cent. in mid-winter. The Government's 
target is a 15 per cent increase in annual production by the 
years 1951/52.” 
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® There’s no gamble! Bowey’s #3 hot process 
Dari-Rich dilutes 1 part syrup to 13 parts 
milk! Figure your extra profits! And it’s al- 
ready sweetened to save you trouble and 
expense! Back of the trade mark Dari-Rich, 
there is millions of dollars in advertising— 
complete consumers acceptance! That’s why 
Dari-Rich chocolate flavored drink is the 
fastest seller in the industry, and that’s why 
there’s no gamble—we know this syrup will 


increase your chocolate sales and profits! 


IESI/ 


@ Here is opportunity for dairies not now using 
DARI-RICH to test its popularity! We will ship, 
prepaid, a 50 Ib. pail of Dari-Rich #3. Try it in your 
own plant—if not completely satisfied, return unused 
portion and we cancel all charges! 





MAIL THIS COUPON . . NOW! 


To Bowey’s, Inc., 679 Orleans St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Shipping charges prepaid, send 50 Ib. pail of Dari-Rich #3 hot process 
syrup at 18c per Ib. We'll make up a batch of chocolate flavored drink— 
if not completely satisfied, we have privilege of returning unused portion 
of syrup, shipping charges collect, and you are to cancel all charges. 
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679 Orleans St., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS ie wii oesd nce deci ciedtatcnkstlinvaicsebanabbadesekeuaeel 
330 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 

4368 District Bivd., LOS ANGELES Il, CALIF. DOGTOSE 0 vc cccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccecceccceeseeeeeeeeeecencce 

CWY .ccccvcccccccvccccccccsccecccccseseesseseees State... ..eeee---005 
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DAIRY YEAR IN REVIEW 






President of Land O’Lakes Sees Significant Accomplishments by Nation’s 


Dairy Farmers In Face of Unsettled 


HE YEAR 1947 WAS a YEAR of significant accomplish- 
ment by dairy farmers of the Upper Midwest in the face 
of an unsettled market and uncertain domestic world 

conditions, John Brandt, president of Land O'Lakes Cream- 

eries, Inc., said today. 

In a review of the closing year and a discussion of pros- 
pects for 1948, Brandt said that the failure of the war-ravaged 
nations of Europe and Asia to improve their food and indus- 
trial production created an emergency which means that the 
United States must start all over again on a program of read- 
justment in an effort to get back to normalcy. 

“Unsettled conditions make any prediction of the dairy 
outlook for 1948 doubtful as to ‘its accuracy,” he said. “Pro- 
duction and consumption trends may easily be effected by 
government policies dealing with price and other controls, 
as well as by the effects of the recent Geneva trade treaties. 


Costs Will Be Higher 


“Costs are bound to be materially higher than in any 
past year in the history of the dairy business. Even though 
conditions might be reversed with respect to feed costs for 
the last six months of 1948, the lower volume of milk and 
the degree of reduced cost will not offset the increase of the 
first six months. 

“The possibility of a lower production of grain and 
roughage could maintain production costs at a high level for 
the entire year.” 

There is almost a definite certainty of a continued decline 
in milk production for 1948, Mr. Brandt said. He declared 
that total milk production might be as low as 116 billion 
pounds in the coming year. 

“With the increased demand for fluid milk, ice cream 
and specialty items in the dairy field,” he said, “we will have 
a possible increased absorption of milk into consumer channels, 
which will result in a material decrease in manufactured 
dairy products.” 

How consumer resistance, the competition of substitutes 
for dairy products, the imports of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts from foreign countries and the government’s drive 
against high prices will affect the overall picture in the manu- 
factured field is uncertain, he said. 


Market Conditions Here and Abroad 











JOHN BRANDT 


Sees Weaker Market 

Brandt declared that he did not believe the price declines 
in the early part of 1947 will be repeated in 1948. However, 
developments are in the making, he said, that will have a 
tendency to weaken the market for manufactured dairy 
products below the prevailing prices at the close of 1947. 

Dairy farmers, Brandt said, should bear in mind _ that 
dairying is not a one-year proposition, and over the long pull 
the dairyman is likely to be in the best position with respect 
to income from the various farm activities. 


Brandt said that the planning and accomplishment 
during 1947 of Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., acting in the 
interests of its many thousands of farmer owners and patrons, 
had solidified its business position. Each month of 1947, he 
said, saw new progress in the development of the Association’s 
services for the betterment of the dairy farmer and business 
in general. 
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The Frigidwall San-I-Tank is a dual purpose unit that combines storage and cool- 
ing in one tank. Frigidwall saves the double handling of milk from cooler to 
storage tank ... eliminates the necessity for special cooling equipment... 
conserves floor space. Milk is piped from the weigh tank directly to the Frigid- 
wall Tank and immediately cooled. After cooling, the milk may be stored in the 
same tank until processing. Thick, sealed-cork insulation plus the efficient cooling 
unit will hold milk at the desired low temperature almost indefinitely. The entire 
milk content of the tank is cooled quickly and economically through the generous 
mixing motion of the Motor Driven Agitator. The large propeller blade of the agitator is located 
four inches from the tank bottom and constantly is moving the milk against the cooling jacket 
of the tank. Top or side entering agitator units are available. Tank capacities up to 3000 gallons. 
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The quality construction and advanced design of Frigidwall San-l-Tank offers many advantages 
to the user. Look beneath the surface and see why Frigidwall offers you more for your money. 


1. STAINLESS STEEL INTERIOR 2. A’ SPECIAL NEW, HIGH 3. EFFECTIVE LIFETIME INSU- 4. The EXTERIOR WALL of the 
of the Frigidwall San-I-Tank is PRESSURE JACKET is welded to LATION is provided by a com- Frigidwall Tank is made from 
polished to a No. 4 finish for the tank lining providing a bination of highest quality cork durable heat treated carbon 
complete sanitation and thor- “flooded-surface” contact with and glass wool. Tank is fully steel and protected with a 
ough cleaning. Tank is com- the tank interior. The coolant sealed against all moisture and heavy undercoating of rust- 
pletely self-draining, guaran- flows throughout the entire will hold milk at a constant proof paint. If desired, tanks 

against rust and corrosion jacketed area with a maximum low temperature for long are painted to match the color 
and is: easily accessible temperature pulldown. Each periods  g time. Insulation is scheme of your milk room. 
through a large manhole door. cooling jacket is expertly weld- tightly packed and anchored Stainless steel exteriors are 
All tank parts are removable. ed and pressure tested. between tank lining walls. available at an additional cost. 


SERVING THESE INDUSTRIES: BEVERAGE »* MILK + FOOD + DRUGS CHEMICALS + COSMETICS 


METAL GLASS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Carefully Planned Contests 


SALESMANSHIP AND TERRITORY 


Customers Are Two Ways of 


and “Buying” 


Stimulating Sales and Handling the Delicate Matter of Territorial Re-distribution 


DELICATE MATTER FOR 
A SALES managers to decide is 

when, how and why territories 
shall be divided and redistributed. The 
operation of a large dairy company em- 
ploying many delivery salesmen may 
not offer an exact parallel to the case 
of the manufacturer whose representa- 
tives serve more or less far-flung terri- 
tories, but the basic problems are very 
similar. 


“When customers on any route be- 
come so numerous that a delivery-sales- 
man finds his wagon loaded to capacity 
and can no longer undertake the solicit- 
ing of new business, we ‘buy’ some of 
his customers and pass them over to 
another man,” said one dairy executive 
recently. 

Wages Are Guaranteed 

“We are constantly dividing territor- 
ies for this and other reasons. Some- 
times it is done because the locality is 
growing rapidly, or because sales are 
weak in a thickly populated district. 
Whatever the reason may be, and par- 
ticularly if the salesman has built up 
his sales, he is compensated in such a 
manner that he has an opportunity to 
benefit from the division of his territory. 
If the reduction in the number of his 
customers means that he would earn less 
than normally, his wages are guaranteed 
for a period of from three to six months. 
If at the end of this time he has not 
restored his business to where it was at 
the time of the change, his earnings drop 
back to what they are actually worth. 
On the other hand, if he has developed 
sales back to the original point, we pay 
him a bonus. 


“This plan is flexible. The ‘buying’ 
of customers may be eliminated, as for 
example when the territory is divided 
at or just after the time a new salesman 
is employed. The period of guaranteed 
earnings may be lengthened or short- 
ened. The time given to bring sales on 
the territory back to the previous value 
and the amount of bonus can be varied. 


Stimulates Sales Efforts 


“It is our experience that a good sales- 
man invariably repeats and the loss of 
customers—at a fair rate of cash re- 
muneration per customer—is nearly al- 
ways a stimulus to dig up more business. 
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By PHIL GANZER 


All our delivery-salesmen understand 
that this system is in operation and that 
it applies equally to all. 

“We have found that the plan of “buy- 
ing’ part of a man’s business when it 
grows to the point where he cannot 
handle any more provides a continuous 
incentive to good work. We have other 
ways of keeping the men constantly on 
their toes, and that is by means of con- 
tests. Contests are dangerous if they 
benefit only a a few men who, by reason 
of lucky breaks, may be able to gain 
a big early lead, thereby discouraging 
the rank and file from further effort. To 
avoid this we try to organize contests 
on a basis that will give every man a 
chance to win an award. 

“For that reason we usually call our 
contests a bonus-and-contest, computing 
the bonus on the basis of each man’s 
sales during a specific base week, or 
average of two weeks. This sometimes 
works a hardship on the salesmen with 
good sales as it is more difficult for them 
to obtain an increase than it is for the 
men with small sales. To offset this, we 
increase the rate of bonus to the men 
with larger sales. 

“A contest runs for a period of up to 
eight weeks and if any week’s sales 
during that time top the base week 
total, the salesman is paid a percentage 
of that increase. We also award small 
weekly prizes in addition to bonus to men 
with the largest increase over the previous 
week of the contest period, provided his 
sales are not less than his quota. This 
means that it is necessary for one man 
who may have had a lucky break one 
week to do still better the next week 
if he is to win the weekly award again. 

All Have Equal Opportunity 

“These weekly prizes are small. The 
complete contest period prizes are larger 
but we endeavor to plan so that these 
prizes do not overshadow the bonuses 
and weekly prizes. In this way we are 
able to assure the men that regardless 
of what anyone else may do, they all 
have an opportunity to win extra re- 
muneration from the first day of the con- 
test to the last. During a contest we 
will often award a ‘hidden’ prize in an 
unannounced contest for the highest sales 
of one product, a different product 
being selected for each week of the con- 


test. The men come to look for these 
unannounced contests. and. this keeps 
them studying the bulletin board -very 
closely. Watching the board in this way 
serves to maintain interest in the contest. 
This is important as there is always a 
danger that enthusiasm will lag. A con- 
test must be kept sold and one way to. 
do this is to have every man keenly in- 
terested in the announced results. De- 
creases in sales are indicated in red, and 
increases in white, and we are constantly 
urging contestants to ‘keep out of the red’, 
We do not use symbols to indicate re- 
sults—all standings are stated in dollar 
and cent signs, and not by airplanes, or 
automobiles or race horses. All any man 
wishes to see is his name with a sum 
of money against it. 


“We have found that the time ele- 
ment is important in contests,” concluded 
this executive. “They should be run 
when sales come most easily. Summer 
is a bad season owing to the interruptions 
caused by holidays. Approaching Christ- 
mas is a good time as it is then that the 
prospect of a little extra cash inspires 
the salesman to work hard. When the 
cold weather sets in is another good 
season because then the consumption of 
dairy products goes up, particularly milk 
used in making soups. Advertising 
should be run during a contest period to 
help the salesmen. No public announce- 
ment of a contest is made and salesmen 
are strongly discouraged from pleading 
the contest as a reason for buying. They 
are also discouraged from overloading 
their customers or obtaining advance 
orders for perishable goods.” 


6 
THATCHER QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., held 
Thursday, December 18th, at Elmira, 
New York, the regular quarterly dividend 
of $.60 per share was declared on the 
Convertible Preference Stock and a divi- 
dend of $.15 per share was declared on 
the Common Stock; both dividends pay- 
able February 15, 1948, to stockholders 
of record January 31, 1948. 

This is the one hundred twenty-seventh 
consecutive quarterly dividend on the 
Convertible Preference Stock. 
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sic mae Your Johnston Man Shows You HowTo Do All Three— Like to increase your Chocolate Milk volume 
senda and make more profit per quart? You can. . . it’s easy —just check these three points with 


g. They your Johnston representative: 


a High Product Quality ...That Johnston Chocolate flavor is the world’s finest . . . and 
a tastiest. With it you can make a drink your customers will want to buy! 
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Costs and Pricing...Your Johnston man can show you how to use basic Chocolate 
Powder to reduce your production costs . . . and still make a better drink! 


Salesand Merchandising...Your Johnston man has proven sales ideas to increase your 
wholesale and retail volume quickly. Just send us a note—he’ll come your way soon. 
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Principles Jnvolued 


HTST PASTEURIZERS 


By A. W. FARRALL 


Head of the Department of Agricultural Engineering 
Michigan State College 


In 1945 the rapid increase in the popularity of High 
Temperature Short Time pasteurization prompted mem- 
bers of the Dairy Department at Michigan State College 
to hold a conference on the subject. From a special bulletin 
issued by the College as a result of the meeting comes 
the following article by an engineering authority. Although 
Mr. Farrall’s paper was given two years ago the informa- 
tion is of timeless value to those already using HTST as 
well as to those contemplating a shift to the new method. 


€ 
’ ‘HE RECENT LAW passed by the Michigan Legislature 


permitting the use of high-temperature short-time pas- 

teurization in Michigan makes it imperative that dairy- 
men in this state acquaint themselves with the principles of 
operation, the limitations, the advantages and disadvantages of 
this modern pasteurization system. Pasteurizers like other me- 
chanical equipment are improved from time to time as a result 
of experience and much study and thought by health officers, 
users, and dairy equipment manufacturers. The modern high- 
temperature short-time pasteurizer is the result of the thought 
and labor of many different individuals. It is an attempt to 
provide the ultimate in safety, dependability, low cost of opera- 
tion, improved flavor and keeping quality of the milk and low 
cost of operation. 


High-temperature short-time pasteurization is not new, 
having been attempted years ago. However, owing to limita- 
tions in the accuracy of controls available at that time and 
the type of heating equipment, it was not generally adopted. 
Improvements in the past 10 years have changed the picture 
and made it now the preferred method of pasteurization in 
many plants. Most of the improvements were not in the 
methods particularly, but in working out the small details of 
the process which applied proper control and safety features. 


Requirements for Equipment 
Any pasteurizer to meet the modern requirements must 
do the following: 

(1) It must heat every part and particle of the milk to the 
proper temperature. 

(2) It must hold the heated product for the proper length 
of time. 

(3) It must not allow recontamination of pasteurized milk 
with unpasteurized milk or contaminating water, brine 
or other material. 


(4) It must be simple and positive. 

(5) It must be easily cleaned. 

(6) It must be mechanically and thermally efficient. 

To accomplish all of these requirements, many improve- 


ments were made in batch-type pasteurizers and in high- 
temperature short-time equipment also. 
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Meaning of HTST Pasteurization 


There is a definite relationship between the time and 
temperature and their effects on the efficiency of pasteurization, 
When using the long hold method, it is customary to heat the 
milk to 143°F. and hold for 30 minutes, although in some 
parts of the country 142°F. is used and in others 145°F. 


In the use of the high-temperature short-time method, the 
U. S. Public Health Service requires a temperature of 160°F. 
for 15 seconds. In practice many machines are operated at 
161°F. for from 16 to 17 seconds holding. In addition to these 
temperatures there are certain other high-temperature short- 
time processes which use temperatures of 270°F. or higher 
for a second or two. These extremely high temperatures are 
ordinarily used only in special processes such as in the 
Stessanizer, the Mallory system and the Grindrod system. For 
all practical purposes, however, in this discussion we should 
consider high-temperature short-time pasteurization as referring 
to the use of a temperature of approximately 161°F. for 16 
seconds. 





It is apparent that in handling a heat-sensitive product 
such as milk, the high-temperature short-time pasteurizer has 
some very definite control requirements since the process is 
accomplished in such a short period of time, and at such a 
high temperature. In order to make the process really practical, 
there were five principal problems which had to be solved. 
One was extremely accurate temperature control; the second 
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Sectional view of a simple batch-type pasteurizer, 
spray heating system, and the agitator. 
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at such a , Sharples realizes that it is not enough to provide 


practical, 
»e solved. 
he second 


completely corrosion resistant separators and clari- 
fiers which have every desired sanitary feature. 
Such machines must also be attractive from the 
economy viewpoint. 

That is the reason for Sharples’ oversize bowls . . . 
for its non-slip direct motor drive . . . for its long- 
wearing inlet and outlet seals and nozzles . . . for 
its completely enclosed motor. . . for its enduring 
method of bowl balancing . . . and for its numerous 
other advances, including some which, although 
improving sanitation, also insure that Presur-Seald 
Separators and Clarifiers will stay new longer. 


ic 
SEPARATORS and CLARIFIERS 
SHARPLES RS and Cl 


CORPORAT 1 Dairy Equipment Division 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORY, 2300 WESTMORELAND ST., PHILADELPHIA 4O, PA. 
New York 17,N.Y Chicago 4, Ill Boston 10, Mass San Francisco 5, Cal Cleveland 15, Ohio 
501 Fifth Avenue 80 Jackson Boulevard 230 Congress Street 686 Howard Street 453 Hippodrome Annex Bidg 
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‘was quick heating; the third was quick cooling; the fourth was 
dependable safety control and the fifth was a positive pump 
which would accurately meter the milk through the unit. 


Value of This Method 


There are several reasons why high-temperature short- 
time pasteurizers are becoming very popular. Table 1 illus- 
trates the relative floor space requirements, boiler horsepower 
requirements, starting time requirements, cost of a typical high- 
temperature short-time pasteurizer installation as compared 
with that of multiple tank systems using the long hold method. 
It is evident that from an economic standpoint the high-tem- 
perature short-time pasteurizer has many attractions. In 
addition to this might be mentioned the flexibility of the unit 
in that with a given press, the capacity can be enlarged usually 
with a very small expense and by the addition of only a few 
plates or headers. Thus a relatively small plant, handling, say, 
6,000 to 10,000 pounds per hour, can very readily enlarge its 
units to handle 20,000 pounds per hour with a minimum of 
expense and practically no increase in floor space. A high- 
temperature short-time unit of 6,000 pounds per hour capacity 
is 68 inches long and one of 20,000 pounds per hour is only 
84 inches long. 





TABLE 1. Some comparisons between high-temperature short-time and 
leng-hold multiple tank type pasteurizers 
ba | Capacity in| Floor Boiler | Minutes to start, Approximate 
Type pounds per | space in| h.p. steam! before drawing | cost 


hour sq. ft. (to operate | off. past. milk | (pre-war) 
Plate eee. 6000 35 8.5 2 $ 8,600 
Multiple tank 6000 220 30.0 40 | $24,000 





In order to make the proper comparison of the two types 
of pasteurizer equipment it is necessary to consider the de- 
tails of construction of the long-hold type equipment. Equip- 
ment of this type of necessity holds a relatively large volume 
of milk with respect to the amount of heating surface. This 
results in a large quantity of milk in process at a given mo- 
ment and the heating of the milk is relatively slow. 


Figure 1 shows a modern type of spray-heated batch pas- 
teurizer. It will be noted that the inner tank wall acts as a 
heating surface and hot water sprayed on the outside of this 
tank is the source of the heat. A large agitator is used to move 
the milk during heating process and prevent it from burning 
on to the surface and also to assure that all the milk in all 
parts of the tank is uniformly heated. 


Heat Exchange and Temperature Control 


It is recognized that there are some short-time pasteuriza- 
tion operations that are using other than plate heat exchanger 
equipment. Reports on these installations indicate that an 
acceptable product is obtained but that the economics of re- 
generation are either completely lost or are reduced below that 
possible with plate equipment. Certain other aspects of the 
equipment fail to measure up to that of the plate-type heat 
exchanger. 


The plate-type exchanger is made up of an assembly of 
formed stainless steel plates. The formation of the plates 1s 
such that many times as much heat exchange surface is pre- 
sented to a given amount of product as compared with the 
surface in tubular heaters or coolers. In a plate heat ex- 
changer, 5 pounds of milk will contact about 10 square feet 
of surface as compared with 2 square feet of surface in a 
2-inch tubular exchanger. In addition, the formation of the 
plate surface is designed to cause the greatest possible amount 
of mixing action in order constantly to bring new portions of the 
milk into contact with the plate surface, which further increases 
the rate of temperature change. This mixing action, teshnically 
known as turbulence is present in all liquid flow when a 
certain velocity-viscosity ratio has been reached. In round 
pipes the velocity of liquid flow must be increased to relatively 
high values before sufficient turbulence is secured to supply 
high heat exchange rates. At ordinary plant operating ca- 
pacities, this can be attained only at the expense of small 
diameter heater tubes and high milk pressures. The formation 
ot the plates in a plate heat exchanger is such that the required 
turbulence is produced at a relatively low velocity and conse- 
quently at a low milk pressure. 


Operation of the Plate Unit 

In the plate unit, the milk is raised from raw storage tem- 
perature to short-time pasteurizing temperature in a linear 
travel distance of approximately 25 to 30 feet. This distance 
of milk flow is essentially constant regardless of the capacity 
of the pasteurizer as the plates in a unit are arranged for 
highest efficiency of operation. To meet this latter condition, 
the volume of milk flow between a pair of plates varies only 
between rather narrow limits, and variations in total capacity 
are accommodated by placing more or fewer pairs of plates in 
parallel connection in the plate section circuit. 

The same plate surfaces may be used for heating, regener- 
ating or cooling and since the circuits for the various operations 
are essentially the same, it is not uncommon to find a plate 
section that is used for more than one duty in the course of the 





Consideration of the mechanical as- 
pects and problems of short-time pasteur- 
ization in present-day plant operation is 
primarily a study of plate heat exchange 
equipment and of specialized temperature 
control equipment. From a purely technical 
standpoint, it is possible to pasteurize by 
the short-time method in any type of heat 
exchanger. However, certain characteristics 
demanded by the user of market milk, such 
as absence of cooked flavor and acceptable 
cream volume, make it necessary that heat- 
ing and cooling rates in the pasteurization 
system be quite high. To meet these condi- 
tions, the product must be brought into 
contact with relatively large amounts of 
heat exchange surface to produce the sharp 
rise and fall of temperature that is necessary 
for successful operation. Since the short- 
time pasteurizer requires about 80 to 120 
seconds to produce cold pasteurized milk 
from cold raw milk, it can be seen that the 
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process could not be performed in vats, or 


internal tube heaters and coolers. Fig. 2. 
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Diagram of a typical high-temperature short-time pasteurizer, 
showing the water, milk and brine circuits, and the controls. 
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day's operation. The raw milk circuit in a regenerator section 
may be supplied with city or well water and a vat-processed 
product, such as chocolate-flavored milk, may be pumped 
through the pasteurized milk circuit to reduce its temperature 
to that required for bottling. 


Control Equipment 


The control equipment involved in short-time pasteuriza- 
tion is, of the precision type and may be, for purpose of study, 
divided into two groups. The first group includes controllers 
and steam valves that act to maintain a constant temperature of 
the heating water supplied to the heater sections. These con- 
trols must be of the continuous or throttling type and are 
usually air operated. A change in the water temperature at 
the controller bulb causes a change in the position of a small 
pilot valve in the controller which in turn makes a change 
in the air pressure on the operating head of the steam valve 
causing it to supply more or less steam to eliminate the original 
water temperature change. 


The second group comprise the recorder-controller and 
the flow diversion valve and act as a watchman to prevent any 
unpasteurized milk from reaching the cooling portion of the 
pasteurizer in the event that a deviation from normal opera- 
tion occurs. When the set point on the recorder-controller is 
reached during ascending temperatures, a contact is made 
which causes a solenoid pilot valve to supply air pressure to 
the flow diversion valve operator. The operator moves the 
valve to the forward flow position, holding it there as long 
as the controller contact is made. The arrangement is such 
that the flow of the milk will be diverted upon failure of the 
steam, electric power or air supplied to the pasteurizer. The 
temperature sensitivity of this control is quite high and it is 
usual practice to operate within 0.5°F. of the point at which 
flow diversion occurs. 


Short-time pasteurization is a continuous process and 
produces the best results from all viewpoints when the opera- 
tion is not interrupted. Pasteurization of the day’s run is 
completed in less time than in a discontinuous flow of product. 
This aspect of the operation is a usual cause for concern when 
short-time pasteurization is under consideration. However, it 
has been found in actual practice that this problem usually 
resolves itself with little difficulty. The pasteurizer is usually 
operated at a rate that supplies slightly less than the maximum 
bottler capacity on quarts. When the smaller bottles are filled, 
the excess may be allowed to accumulate if the small bottle 
run is short, this excess being picked up later by the bottler 
when quarts are filled again. The excess may go to the can 
filler or may be separated. If it is possible to fill the small 
bottles at the end of the run, the pasteurizer is shut down 
betore the bottler completes its work of filling the accumulated 
excess. The pasteurizer may be shut down and then started 
again, but this procedure causes a loss of the advantages of 
continuous operation. 


Minimum of Mixing 


The problem of handling several different types of milk 
offers little diftculty. The amount of milk in the pasteurizer at 
any one time is small and by carefully handling the supply 
to the float tank during change over the amount of intermix- 
ing at that point may be kept to a minimum. Usual practice is 
to arrange the schedule so that special milks are followed by 
the regular product and allowed to carry over slightly to the 
regular. 


In practical plant operation, it is not uncommon to find 
a variation in temperature between the various storage tanks 
of raw milk. In a process, where temperatures are controlled 
to the precision found in short-time pasteurization, it might be 
expected that this situation would lead to difficulty of control, 
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SEEING is BELIEVING -- 


Study this very graphic photo of the EricKSON MILK CASE 
with the new bottom. The bottles never touch — they're 
snug. Notice how the flanges in both bottom and middle 
divider serve that purpose. No amount of jarring or tilting 
will change their position. No sharp points to mar, scar 
or crack the bottles. The surfaces of all contacts are flat or 
shaped to fit the bottle. BoTTLe BREAKAGE on our tester in 
rough treatment is so low you wouldn't believe it. Record 
—4 broken bottles in 7,569 drops on hard hit cement floor. 
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FLOW DIAGRAM 
HTST PASTEURIZER 


and is recirculated and reheated. Assuming 
that the milk is of the proper temperature 
it passes on to the regenerator at a temper- 
ature of approximately 161°F. and as it 
goes through this part of the equipment 
it gives up most of its heat to the incoming 
cold milk thereby saving on both refrigera- 
tion and steam. The milk leaves the regen- 
erator at a temperature of approximately 






































FLEXIBLE ce “AIR LINES -—” cio eninennee 75°-80°F. and passes to the cooler sec- 
CONTROL \ | COLD PASTEUR- == VALVE tion where it is cooled by means of sweet 
it K gore iis — ine a te ite 
CABLE | |IZED MILK, prenmpenen \ f THERMOME TER water or brine to a temperature suitable 
: for bottling. 
HEATER 
STEAM foes F Accurate Control of Flow 
CONTRO hae RAW MILK ; 

—=Ti 0 a j IN It will be noted that the holder tube 
VALVES § . a 8 f is designed with a certain -volume so that 
at a-given rate of flow it will take the milk 
— just 16 seconds to pass through it, thus 
WATER HEATING & - : giving it the 16-second holding time. Any 
CIRCULATING UNIT LINES 4 y FLOAT TANK decrease in the rate of flow will cause over- 
Rate. === RAW MILK holding, and an increase in the rate of flow 
MILK PUMP DE wumm PASTEURIZED) will cause under-holding. Thus it is very 
— op a essential that the flow of milk as controlled 
oul by the milk pump be very accurate. The 
Fig. 3. A typical high-temperature short-time pasteurizer hook-up, setting of this pulp is usually sealed by the 


showing the installation of a homogenizer and a clarifier in the circuit. 


but such is not the case. Regardless of the load, the tempera- 
ture control equipment acts to maintain a constant heating 
water temperature supplied to the final heater, and with a 
regenerator section, approximately 80 percent of any change 
in temperature range is absorbed in regeneration. Thus, lower- 
ing the temperature of raw milk by 5 degrees lowers the 
temperature of the milk going to the final heater only 1 degree. 
In actual plant operation, where 40°F. raw milk was being 
pasteurized at 161.3°F., 55°F. raw milk reached a tempera- 
ture of 161.5°F. with no change in the control settings. It 
is seldom that a greater variation in raw milk temperature will 
be found in the same day’s operation. 


Relationship to Hemogenization 


The increasing popularity of homogenized milk has led 
to the arrangement of the short-time pasteurizer to accommo- 
date this requirement. Some plant operators use the homogen- 
izer in place of the positive pump during the homogenized 
milk run, while in other plants the positive pump remains in 
the system and supplies the milk to the homogenizer with a 
relief line connected between the two pumps and returning to 
the float tank. In every case homogenization takes place after 
the milk has been heated by regeneration and before final 
heating to pasteurizing temperature. In most cases the homo- 
genizer has a lower capacity than the pasteurizer and since 
the homogenizer acts as the timing pump, the length of the 
holding period is increased. However, this increase in holding 
time is of no consequence since the homogenizer destroys 
creaming ability and the holding period may be increased quite 
considerably with no effect on flavor. 


Figure 2 shows a typical high-temperature short-time 


pasteurizer complete with all controls. This system, in general, 


is followed by all standard makes of high-temperature short- 
time pasteurizers. It will be noted that the raw milk enters 
the float tank, is drawn by suction of the milk pump through 
the regenerator into the pump and enters the heating section 
at a temperature of about 140°-145°F., then passes to the 
holder tube. At this point at the end of the holder tube the 
flow diversion valve is installed. If the control bulb on a flow 
diversion valve finds the milk of the proper temperature. it is 
allowed to pass on into the regenerator; however, if for any 
reason the temperature of the milk is a fraction of a degree 
below the setting, it is deflected ‘back into the raw milk tank 
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health department and checked frequently. 
By means of a variable speed drive on the 
unit, compensation for wear on the pump can be made. 


It is also of note that the hot water for heating is’ con- 
trolled very accurately by means of a diaphragm-type steam 
valve inter-connected to the hot water controller.. This water 
is maintained at a temperature ohly a degree or so above 
the temperature of the pasteurized milk, thus allowing ex- 
tremely accurate control with no danger of overheating. 


In this type of equipment it is practically impossible for 
the operator to change the holding time on the milk and there 
is no incentive for him to do so since only about 80 seconds 
are required for the milk to pass through the unit. The com- 
bination of the accurate temperature control, the sealed milk 
pump, and the sentinel type of flow diversion valve makes 
this system extremely fool proof and dependable. 


Figure 3 shows a high-temperature short-time pasteurizer 
hook-up with a homogenizer. This makes a very satisfactory 
and popular hook-up. In many cases the homogenizer acts as a 
metering pump, and its capacity is sealed by the health de- 
partment. Note that the homogenizer is usually installed to 
take the milk after coming out of the regenerator on the way 
up. In some systems, particularly where homogenized milk is 
used, a clarifier is also installed. This is usually placed in the 
line immediately after the homogenizer, as it has been found 
that clarification after homogenization when milk is hot gives 
a considerable reduction in bacteria counts on its own accord. 


The electropure pasteurizer operates on the same general 
principle except that the heat is supplied by the resistance of 
the milk to the electrical current passing directly through the 
milk instead of using a hot water circulating system. The heat 
effect of the electricity accomplishes pasteurization. 

Another type of high-temperature short-time equipment 
makes use of a barrel type heater of the high velocity type, 
a surface regenerator, and a compact surface cooler. Figs. 
7, 8, 9, and 10 show typical installations of principal types 
of high-temperature short-time installations. 


In summarizing the facts about high-temperature shert- 
time pasteurizers, it is apparent that through the use of 
modern, accurate, dependable controls including the flow 
diversion valve, and also modern heat exchanger equipment, ,a 
very satistactery and efficient pasteurization system is obtained. 
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REVIEW 


A Biography of C. E. Gray 


The story of the development of the Dry Milk Industry, 
which played such a vital part in feeding the world during 
and after World War II, is woven into the book “Industry 
Builder, the Biography of Chester Earl Gray”, to be published 
about the first of the year by Pacific Books, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Gray, who died at his home in Oakland, Cal., in 1944, 
is portrayed by the author as an idealistic businessman who 
believed that in order to be a success in commercial life one 
must make a contribution. 

The author Robert E. Jones, editor-publisher of The 
Pacific Dairy Review of San Francisco, was closely associated 
with Gray for a quarter century in dairy industry work. 

Gray was a leader in the development of the dry milk 
industry, which began in the early 1900’s and now yields in 
this country about:a billion pounds of product a year. He was 
co-inventor of a process of making dry milk and he inspired 
a program of education which led to utilization of this vast 
quantity of valuable human food which formerly was large! 
wasted. This program reached its fruition in the organization 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., in Chicage, Hl., 
that now has members in many parts of the world. 

From 1916 to 1933 Gray was President of Golden State 
Co., Ltd., of San Francisco, which in earlier days, was known 
as California Central Creameries. 

The story begins with the arrival of Gray, young Iowa 
State College graduate and then chemist for the Bureau of 
Dairying, Washington, D. C., in September, 1907 in Hum- 
boldt County, California to investigate a mysterious deteriora- 
tion in quality of butter made there. He solved the mystery 
and remained on the Pacific shore to build an industry and 
become world-wide in his influence. 


. “Milk and Human Kindness 


We had just moved into a new apartment and were 
beseiged by salesmen for everything from laundry ser- 
vice to life insurance. One busy day a dairyman came 
to the door. “No,” I said firmly, “my husband and | 
don’t drink milk.” 





“Be glad to deliver a quart every morning for 
cooking.” 

“That's more than I need,” I replied starting to 
close the door. 

“Well, ma’am, how about some cream? Berries 
comin’ in now, and. . .?” 

“No,” I said shortly, “we never use cream.” 

The little man retired slowly, and I congratulated 
| myself on my sales resistance. The truth was that ] 
| had already ordered from another dairy and_ this 
seemed the easiest way out. 

The following morning, however, the same dairy- 

man appeared at the door, a bowl of dewy straw- 
berries held carefully in one hand and a haif-pint 
bottle of cream in the other. 

“Lady,” he announced, as he poured the cream 
over the berries and handed them to me, “I got to 
thinkin—-you sure have missed a lot!” 

We changed dairies. 

Tina Louis (Cincinnati, Ohio)—Reader’s Digest as 
quoted in the Food Store Digest. 

Here’s one milk wagon driver who really earns his 


$90 a week! 
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@ Here is the No. 18 all stainless vertical Filter. Also 
available in tinned copper and in two smaller sizes. 
Two sizes of Pipe Line Filters can be furnished. 


Good Milk is Clean Milk 


The public demands good milk, free from sedi- 
ment, rich and clean in appearance. And you 
can meet this demand for clean milk with 
Cherry-Burrell Filters. 


Cherry-Burrell Filters use low pressures over 
extra large surfaces to give you maximum dirt 
removal at minimum cost. When cloths must 
be changed, the operation is simple. 


The tubular form gives a great filtering 
area in a small space. The entire design is 
simple and easily cleaned, making for the 
utmost in sanitation. 


You'll want to investigate this economical 
means of getting cleaner milk. See your 
Cherry-Burrell representative now, or write to 
the address below. 


CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales ans Executive Office: 
427 W. Rando!ph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Picnt Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Leenimaker ttt geal piludliy 
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DISCUSS SWEET 


CREAM SUPPLY 


Public Health Requirements, Closed Market, Considered at First Annual 
Meeting of Dairy Products Improvement Institute at New York 


ANY of the specifications carried in milk codes, partic- 
ularly in relation to producing farms, cannot be ade- 
quately supported by evidence of accomplishment in the 

protection of the sanitary quality of milk, Dr. Ernest L. Steb- 
bins, Director of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Baltimore, told more than 125 delegates 
attending the First Annual Meeting of the newly formed 
Dairy Products Improvement Institute in January. 


Meeting in the Manhattan Room of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, the Institute members heard experts discuss 
the matter of an adequate sweet cream supply for the North- 
east. Every major phase of this important problem was con- 
sidered, providing a full pattern of informed ideas on the major 
question before the newly organized Institute at its first 
session. Text of the address by Dr. Stebbins will be found in full 
on other pages of this issue of the “Review.” 

In addition to the former New York City Health Commis- 
sioner, other widely-known speakers at the gathering were Dr. 
Leland C. Spencer, Professor of Marketing, Cornell University, 
and A. W. Fuchs, Sanitary Engineer Director in Charge of the 
Milk and Food Section, United States Public Health Service. 


W. A. Wentworth, president, stated the new organization’s 
interest is in “an adequate supply of sweet cream of a quality 
that will assure the protection of public health and will also 
contribute to a superior quality of dairy foods for consumers.” 
He said “there must be some sound policy which would protect 
the public health fully and provide an economic cream supply 
without disturbance of the total milk supply of the Eastern 
States nor the income of milk producers in this area.” 


Health Authority Under Pressure 

Dr. Stebbins warned of dangers involved in political and 
economic pressures in the health phases of milk control. 

He said: “Utilization of Health Department regulations to 
regulate milk distribution opens the health authority to pres- 
sures, political and economic, which would not necessarily be 
in the best interests of the public health. The present move- 
ment towards uniform standards and regulations, carried to its 











W. A. WENTWORTH 


logical conclusion for the establishment of uniform regulations 
for the production, processing and distribution of milk and milk 
products throughout the United States, would go far to remove 
the dangers of political and economic pressure in the strictly 
public health aspects of milk control.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Fuchs, “the insistence of cities and 
States on their own regulations and inspection by their own 
officials reaches rather absurd limits in areas where the produec- 
tion is normally carried on for more than one market.” 


Mr. Fuchs said that dairy industry members supplying 
different markets are confronted with a real problem arising 
from the multiplicity of laws and regulations in the States and 
cities, often being “subjected to unnecessary inconveniences 
and expense of multiple and overlapping requirements and ip 
spections, even to outright inability to enter a distant market.” 








FOR A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF HIGH QUALITY DAIRY PRODUCTS, CALL US. 


MILK 

FRESH CREAM 
FROZEN CREAM 
SOUR CREAM 
COTTAGE CHEESE 
FARMERS CHEESE 
POT CHEESE 


Arkport, New York Bear Lake, Pennsylvania 











GRANDVIEW DAIRY, Ine. 


6071 METROPOLITAN AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD, N. Y. 
PLANTS AT: 


BUTTER 

BUTTERMILK 

DRIED SKIM MILK SOLIDS 
SWEETENED SKIM CONDENSED MILK 
ICE CREAM MIX 

BAKERS CHEESE 

PLAIN SKIM CONDENSED MILK 


GCohocton, New York Neenah, Wisconsia 
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He maintained that “maintenance of restrictions imposed 

inst outside competition is not only contrary to the public 
interest but is a short-sighted policy from the viewpoint of the 
altimate prosperity of the local dairy industry.” 


Urges Extension of Milk Ordinance 


Mr. Fuchs urged “uniform standards and uniform inter- 
pretations thereof which would make possible the mutual ac- 
ceptance by one area of inspection reports made by another. 
He advocated extended adoption of a milk ordinance prepared 
by the United States Public Health Service and now in growing 
use in States and municipalities. 


The economic aspects of strict requirements of cream 
production and handling and the limitation of inspection areas 
were discussed by Dr. Spencer. 


“The ‘closed market’ policy does not result in a higher cost 
to consumers for fluid milk,” said Dr. Spencer. “The extra in- 
come for producers is obtained through higher prices for cream 
than would prevail in an ‘open’ market. The extra cost of cream 
is shared by consumers and distributors of fluid cream and 
sour cream and by manufacturers of ice cream. 


“In return for the higher price paid for fluid cream and 
cream products, consumers in a ‘closed’ cream market like New 
York City are supplied with cream of higher quality than is 
sold in other markets. With some exceptions the cream for a 
‘closed’ market is produced under more sanitary conditions and 
is at least two days fresher than the cream shipped from 
greater distances to ‘open’ cream markets. Just how valuable 
this quality advantage is, especially as to cream that is used 
for making ice cream or sour cream is difficult to say.” 


Dr. Spencer continued: 


“Milk produced for use as cream in a ‘closed’ market is a 
reserve supply that may be drawn on for use as fluid milk 
wherever the milk supply from inspected sources is insufficient 
for all demands. Several times in the last few years the New 
York milkshed did not supply enough milk to meet the full 
demand for milk and cream. The supply, however, was ade- 
quate, or practically so, for fluid milk alone. It was not neces- 
sary to bring in milk from sources not meeting the usual sanitary 
standards as was done in many ‘open’ markets.” 


Elect New Officers 


W. A. Wentworth, Director of Industry Relations of The 
Borden Company, was re-elected president; Edgar B. Parsons, 
of Binghampton, N. Y., vice president; Robert C. Hibben, of 
Washington, D. C., treasurer, and Carl W. Larson, of Buffalo, 
secretary and managing director. 


Elected to the executive committee besides Wentworth 
and Parsons were J. Ferry Garber, of Penn Dairies, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa.; G. H. Hood, Jr., of H. P. Hood & Sons, Boston, 


Mass., and Walter Justin, of Philadelphia Dairy Products 
Co., Inc. 


In addition to Wentworth, Parsons, Hood, Justin and 
Garber, those elected directors were A. J. Claxton, of Meadow 
Gold Dairies, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.; George H. Frey, of Colonial 
Ice Cream Co., Inc., Scotia, N. Y.; Vernon F. Hovey, of Gen- 
eral Ice Cream Corp., Schenectady, N. Y.; R. J. Speirs, of 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Carl W. Larson is Managing Director of the Institute, 
which has headquarters in Buffalo. 


The Dairy Products Improvement Institute was organized 
last year. As its name implies the Institute’s purpose is to foster 
higher quality in dairy products particularly in the caliber of 

raw material. Officials of the organization expressed satis- 
faction with the large number of men from the industry present 
at the first convention. 
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SANITARY 


Nd ed 


FOR THE 


CHEMICAL, FOOD AND 
INDUSTRIES 


DAIRY 





Nickel alloy or stainless steel, polished to a high de- 
gree of sanitary perfection. All models easily taken 
apart; parts readily accessible for cleaning. Leak-proof 
Shimp valves have patented non-rotating stem to per- 
mit use of a tighter packing pliable gasket without un- 
due wear on valve seat. 


The Shimp Line Serves Everywhere in the Modern Dairy 


Can Steamers, Dividers, Weigh Can Outlet Valves, 
Flush Type Valves, Truck Tank Valves. Holding Tank 
Valves, Sanitary Fittings and other special appliances. 


— DISTRIBUTORS — 
STAINLESS & STEEL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1000 Berry Avenue « Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
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NDC RE-ELECTS MILTON HULT 


National Dairy Council Adds Ten New Directors at Milwaukee 
Meeting — Garver Hits “Planners,” Sees Some Retreat Inevitable 


elected president of the National Dairy Council to 
serve his 12th consecutive term at the Annual Meeting 
of NDC January 22. 

The new board of 40 directors of the Dairy Council, 
meeting in annual session following its election by the mem- 
bership, also re-elected its staff of officers. In addition to 
Hult the officers include: 

John Ladd, of Chicago and W. A. Wentworth, of New 
York City, vice presidents; G. E. Wallis of Chicago, treasurer; 
and Wilbur G. Carlson of Chicago, secretary. 


Mf ciccted pre WIS.—Milton Hult of Chicago was re- 


Ten new directors were added to the board. They 
include: 

Mark Kieffer, Jersey City, N. J.; R. M. Steinhauer, Madi- 
son, Wis.; E. J. Davidson, Chicago; O. R. Thompson, Medford, 
Wis.; L. F. Friend, Memphis, Tenn.; Howard F. Simmons, 
Detroit; George Fullenwider, Carleton, Ore.; and David M. 
Mojonnier, Chicago. 

The National ,Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, 
since 1918 has been devoted to nutritional research and to 
education in the use of dairy products, in the interest of public 
health. The recent convention marked the first time the 
council has met in Milwaukee. «Sessions lasted through Fri- 
day, January 23, for the Dairy Council’s 55 affiliated units. 


Star-Studded Program 


The star-studded program gave the large number of 
dairymen, nutritionists, and educators a composite picture of 
the present state of the industry as well as prognostications 
on the future. : Walter B. Garver, Agricultural Economist for 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, warned against the 
tendency to “cook up a plan” that ,will give us a panacea of 
stability, prosperity and security forever more. The speaker 
said, “I can think of no more forlorn hope, however bright 
it may appear, no more destructive mistake than to try to 
pour American society, our whole economy into a fixed mold, 
howsoever beautiful, and expect thereafter that we shall re- 
tain our capacity to grow and progress.” 

Mr. Garver pointed out that the wartime increase in 
consumption of dairy products was a situation that developed 
from consumer education but also from the fact that “a 
curtailment of production of consumer goods, travel and gaso- 
line restrictions and the various other sacrifices of the war cut 
off from the consumer many of his normal outlets for ex- 
penditure”. With the removal of these restrictions and the 
increase in. production of consumer goods, Mr. Garver de- 
clared “that consumer durable goods will compete again and 
increasingly for the consumers food dollar. People have a 
higher appreciation of food than they ever did before,” he said. 
“but whatever the magnitude of these permanent gains in 
food appreciation I think it should be clear that some retreat 
will be inevitable.” 

Paul S. Willis, president of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, who was principal speaker at the opening 
luncheon, forecast a continual prosperity for this year. He 
based his stand on the Marshall plan and the increasing 
population. 


In our country,” he said, “we are witnessing a large 
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Now in His Twelfth Term 


increase in population, which to us in the food industry means 
more mouths to feed and more customers for the products 
of our factories and our farms. It can only mean that we must 
have our farms and_ factories geared to _ increasing 
production.” 

In discussing the Marshall plan, Mr. Willis asserted that 
the nation’s food industry has “a more distinct stake in seeing 
that it is sound than does any other group in the country, 
because a large part of the Marshall plan exports consist 
of food.” 

Dr. K. G. Weckel, professor of dairy industry at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, disclosed in his talk that science is 
planning to take the air out of milk in order to improve its 
flavor and to increase its vitamin C. 

Dahlberg on Ice Cream 

Predicting the development of novelties, cup sundaes 
and special flavors, Dr. A. L. Dahlberg found “very interest- 
ing” the tremendous gain of ice cream consumption in recent 
years. He indicated that the public’s growing like for ice 
cream is due to the knowledge that it is “good food and 
nutritious.” 


Discussing ice cream qualities, Dr. Dahlberg said: 

“It is almost unnecessary to say that the present high 
quality of ingredients used in ice cream ought to be not only 
maintained, but in some places the sanitary and flavor qualities 
can be improved, for only perfection is entirely satisfactory.” 

The Board of Directors of the National Dairy Council 
expressed their appreciation to the host unit, the Dairy Council 
of Milwaukee, in a resolution that paid tribute to the Mil- 
waukee group’s “tireless assistance and their significant con- 
tribution to the success of this annual meeting and conference.” 

The directors also went on record as deeply appreciating 
“the loyalty, confidence, and assistance” of the Executive 
Secretaries of the Dairy Trade Associations, the Editors and 
Publishers of the Dairy Trade Press, and the Finance Advisory 
Committee of the National Dairy Council. 
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Penn Dealers Meet Feb. 17 


Two Day Program in Harrisburg to Consider Variety of 
Probiems — Will Show New Industry Films 


Personnel and consumer questions are prominent features 
of the Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Milk Dealers to be held in the Penn-Harris Hotel at 
Harrisburg, February 17 and 18. 

According to officials a near record attendance is expected 
to hear the thirteen distinguished speakers who will address 
the gathering. 

How the Public Looks at the Milk Industry, Labor and 
Management under the Taft-Hartley Labor Act, and Producer- 
Processor Cooperation are leading topics on the program. All 
previous gatherings of this wide-awake Pennsylvania association 
have attracted a large and enthusiastic attendance and there 
are indications of a record-breaking assemblage this year. 

Program details as announced by Executive Secretary 
Benjamin Eynon follow: 

Program for PAMD’s Sixteenth Annual Convention 

Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 
Feb. 17 and 18, 1948 
February 17— 
10:45 a.m.—Milk Control Statistical Reports 
John S. Pfautz, Director of Research and Statistics, 
Milk Control Commission, Harrisburg. 
11:15 a.m.—How the Public Looks at the Milk Industry 
George G. Diffenback, Public Relations Director, 
Abbotts Dairies, Inc., Philadelphia. 
12:30. p.m.—Labor and Management, Taft-Hartley Labor Act 
Paul Potter, Industrial Relations Consultant, Paul 
Potter and Associates, Chicago. 
2:45 p.m.—Forthcoming Legal Problems of the Milk Business 
Colonel W. F. Daniels, General Counsel, PAMD. 
3:15 p.m.—Producer-Processor Cooperation 
O. H. Hoffman, General Manager, Interstate Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative Association, Philadelphia. 
3:45 p.m.—Five Angles of Promotion—Dairy Council, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 
Selling Milk is Not Enough—Robert McKinley, 
Director of Public Relations. 
Mrs. Pennyfeather Tells the Dairy Industry—Mrs. 
Ruth Tybeskey, Health Education Department. 
Power—Dairy Council Motion Picture. 
United Notions—Harry T. Kaufmann, Director of 
Publicity. 
It’s Your Baby—C. I. Cohee, President. 
February 18 
9:45 a.m.—New Dairy Machinery and Equipment 
F. G. Cornell, Jr., General Manager, Jenson Ma- 
chinery Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 
10:15 a.m.—Trends in the Fluid Milk Industry 
Walter D. Hunnicutt, Supply Department, Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, Chicago. 
10:45 a.m.—Frozen Milk 
Professor F. J. Doan, Dairy Manufacturing, Penna. 
State College, State College. 
11:15 a.m.—How a Long Range Milk Program Will Benefit 
Pennsylvania 
M. H. Brightman, Executive Secretary, Dairy 
Industry Committee, Washington, D. C. 
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DAIRY 
EQUIPMENT 


Protects 










STAINLESS STEEL, pol- 
ished to a gleaming fin- 
ish, lines all Sani-Certi- 
fied Dairy Equipment. Corrosion-proof surfaces afford no 
foothold for bacteria. Flavor, odor and color of your prod- 
ucts are safe. And Sani-Certified Equipment is built to last. 


Made to your specified capacity for ver- 
tical or horizontal installation. Cold wall 
or non-refrigerated types available. In- 
terior polished to one smooth surface, 
easy to clean and to keep clean. 





TRAILER TANKS => 


Custom built in capacities up to 4,500 
gallons. Single or multiple compartments. 
Furnished with or without trailer frame. 
All miscellaneous fittings welded integ- 
rally with tank, making practically oa 
seamless container. 





@—=@ TRUCK TANKS 


Proportioned for correct load dis- 
tribution and lowest possible center 
of gravity. Temperature maintained 
over long hauls by two-inch cork in- 
sulation sealed between stainless 
steel inner jacket and reinforced 
outer jacket. 


WEIGH CANS => 


Built with one or two compartments for 
either platform or suspension mounting. 
casy operating valve permits high speed 
milk handling. All corners rounded, seams 
fully ground and polished to facilitate 
cleaning. 





: = RECEIVING TANKS 


For use with or without weigh cans 
All welded construction, custom built 
Smooth tapered bottom assures com- 
plete drainage. Adjustable legs pro- 
vide proper tank elevation, even 
where floor level is irregular. 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


If we do not have the specific equipment you need, we'll build it for 
you. For free advisory service, address our Engineering Department. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE © 724 Fifth Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 


STAINLESS & STEEL 





PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1000 Berry Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 





J. |. King Montana President 


Ole Flaten Succeeded by Bozeman Dairyman at 
Twenty-third Annual Convention of Montana 
Creameries Association — Large Number Attend 


OHN I. KING OF BOZEMAN was elected president of the 
J Montana Creameries Association by the Board of Directors 

at the twenty-third annual meeting of the Association held 
at Missoula, Montana, January 12 and 13. 


More than 125 dairymen attended the meeting that had 
its headquarters at Missoula’s Hotel Florence. It was the largest 
convention in the Association’s history. 


Other officers elected include Howard Dissly of Lewiston 
Vice-president, and Henry B. Hirsch of Butte, secretary-treas- 


Montana Dairymen turned out in force to attend the Twenty-third Annual 
Convention of the Montana Creameries Association held at Missoula 


urer. Directors elected were Howard Dissly, John Howe, and 
John King, for two years. J. E. Betince was elected to the 
vacancy left by John Spray of Billings. 


Leading dairy personalities from the Northwest addressed 
the convention. Roy Ricksham of Chicago, ADA merchandise 
director gave an explanation of the merchandising and adver- 
tising programs of the ADA. He said that the Montana branch 
of the ADA was one of the six original States represented in 
the national association. J. A. Nelson, Professor of Dairying at 
Montana State College, appeared on the same program with 
Mr. Ricksham. 


President James A. McCain of Montana State University 
and Professor E. R. Halbrook of the poultry industry at Mon- 
tana State college were the featured speakers at Monday after- 
noon’s session. The former discussd growth of MSU and its 
proposed construction program while the latter spoke on the 
relationship of poultry and dairy industries. In emphasizing 
how closely allied the two are, he pointed out that about half 


of the creamery operators find it advisable to handle poultry 
as well as dairy products. 

Mr. Dissly, Joe Gerondale of Red tae ne Fred Searles 
of Missoula were named members of the resolutions committee. 
Entertainment, judiciary, membership and legislative commit- 
tees are to be announced Tuesday morning. 


A motion picture on the production of quality milk was a 
Monday morning highlight. It was presented by Thomas A. 
McMasters, Helena, of the dairy division of the State depart. 
ment of agriculture who afterward elaborated on points em- 
phasized in the film. He dealt with inspection and control of 
dairy products on the farm and in the factory. 


Secretary Ray Miller, Seattle, of the Washington Creamery 
Operators association brought out that consumption of dairy 
products is increasing steadily. He related that whereas U.'§. 
people drank 33,000,000 pounds of bottled milk in 1940 they 
consumed 45,000,000 pounds last year. The speaker indicated 
that the creamery industry can expect this trend to increase dye 
to an increasing population and an increasing..per capita 
demand. 


Women visitors were guests of the Wright Paper Company 
at a Monday luncheon at the hotel. Afterward they were taken 
on a tour of the city and visited local stores. 


North Carolina Convention 


Two Hundred Million Dollar Business 
Goal of Dairy Industry in Southern State — 


Record Attendance at Fourteenth Meeting 


Anticipating what was billed as “a convention that will 
go down in history as one of the greatest ever held in North 
Carolina”, dairymen from the Tarheel State turned out in 
record numbers to attend the Fourteenth Annual North Caro- 
lina Dairy Products Association convention, January 15 and 16. 


Presided over by Ralph H. Scott, the meeting was held 
in the Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel in Raleigh. 


Keynote of the convention was expressed by the slogan 
“A healthy, wealthy and wise North Carolina through an ex- 
panded dairy industry”. A gallaxy of brilliant speakers dis- 
cussed the problems presented by the North Carolina dairy 
industry goal of $200,000,000 for the State. 


It was pointed out that in Western North Carolina there 
is one milk cow for each 2.3 persons. In the Piedmont there 
is one milk cow for each 5.7 persons, whereas in the coastal 
area 19.4 persons shared each animal. 


Speakers included Dr. Clyde A. Erwin State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction who spoke on the role that educa- 
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USE OUR MICRO CRYSTALLINE WAX TO SOLVE 
YOUR MILK PACKAGING PROBLEMS 


It has been proven that MICRO CRYSTALLINE WAX, added to your other 


® IMPROVES ADHESION 
® HELPS TO STOP LEAKS 


Write today for Samples and Literature 


BOLER PETROLEUM COMPANY 


® PREVENTS FLAKING 
® EXTENDS OTHER WAXES 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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tion could play in the development of the dairy industry; Hon- 
orable Harry S. Fitz who reported on the activities of the North 
Carolina Citizenship Association; and A. J. Claxon, Vice- 
president of Meadow Gold Dairies of Pittsburgh discussed 
“You have to make a profit”; Other speakers were Honorable 
R. Gregg Cherry, Governor of North Carolina, Garland John- 
son, Mayor of Elkin, North Carolinia, Honorable J. M. 
Broughton, former Governor of the State, John D. Gold, news- 
paper editor from Wilson, N. C., Dr. J. H. Hilton, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture at North Carolina State College, Strick- 
land Garland, New York City humorist, D. Hidden Ramsey, 
Asheville newspaper publisher, and Dr. Clarence Poe agricul- 
tural writer and editor. 


A women’s program featuring a fashion show was held 
in conjunction with the convention. The show conducted by a 
well known North Carolina store. Miss Claudine Mayhew of 
the American Viscose Corporation discussed fashion trends. 


MILK FOR THE 8TH ARMY 
(Continued From Page 33) 


tions, and similar considerations are specified in the agree- 
ment. In fact, gentlemen, you cannot even employ convict 


labor-on this job. 
Beware of Typhoons 


Not the least interesting portions of the contract deals 
with liability for Government equipment. Government prop- 
erty is a touchy proposition. The Contractor is absolved of 
responsibility for Government property that he may use while 
it is in transit off his premises. Nor is he held responsible 
for damage to the property from a long list of natural and 
man made hazards. These hazards make the perils of Pauline 
pint size in comparison. Fire, lightning, windstorm, cyclone, 
tornado, hail, explosion, and riot need not cause the Con- 
tractor concern. Floods, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions 
he can laugh at. Should an airplane inadvertantly land on 
his plant he can forget it. Even atomic bombs, provided 
they are dropped by the military, naval, or air forces of the 
United States in the course of resisting enemy action, are 
termed “expected perils”, and the plant operator need not 
worry because the Government will not hold him respon- 
sible. However, any Contractor who has witnessed an A- 
bomb explosion, who has experienced the fury of a Pacific 
typhoon, will probably be more than willing to trade a little 
less violence for a little more responsibility. 


For the dairy industry as a whole the Army’s project 
holds more than a passing interest. The fact that the 
Armed Forces propose to furnish military personnel with 
milk regardless of location is a compliment to the product 
and a tribute to the demand that the industry has created. 
Furthermore the daily distribution of the industry’s products 
among the members of the Armed Forces will not only 
maintain the demand but will create new customers. Also 
a splendid opportunity is afforded the industry to develop 
tremendous new markets in an area where dairy products 
are hardly known. 


The task of establishing milk plants on the other side 
of the world will not be an easy one but there is no insur- 
mountable reason why the project should not be a success. 
The undertaking will be eagerly watched by the industry 
in this country. The Contractor on his part will receive 
the best wishes of American dairymen and also the responsi- 
bility that must be accepted by the unofficial ambassador 
of a great industry. 
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Dark, dingy walls cut down 
efficiency. Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 
fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 
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) STEELCOTE MFG. CO. + &T. LOUIS, MO. 








THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 
National Dist. of Damp - Tex Products te the Dairy Industry 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
ALSO SOLD IN CANADA: CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO, 
OF CANADA, LTD., 267 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario. 

















Oanadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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Get acquainted with Yello-A. Write for 
literature and free testing sample. 


Re GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC: 
us Pot. Off. 2% Leboratery Park © Chagrin Fells, Ohie 


"YELLO-A’- « for Rea 








JUNE" Color and Extra Vitamin A 





ULTURES 
Save Time—Save Money—Avoid LYO PH l LIZED* 


Trouble. Use rapid-growing ‘Frig- for 


idry’ cultures to produce mother 
culture in one generation and take UNIF OR MITY 
VIABILITY 
e 


guess work out of making good but- 
termilk, butter and cheese. 
STABILITY 
*New, high-vacuum, sub- 


FRE pois fer Booklet No. 206 on produc- 
zero drying process. 








tion of Cultured Dairy Products. 


GENERAL BIOCHEMICALS, INC. 


2: LABORATORY PARK * CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 
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LE MILK. * SKIMMILK * ICE CREAM 
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ROGERS CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


Rogers Profit-Line offers you sound opportunities in the production of 
condensed milk products and spray process dry milk, skimmilk, or cream. 
The trend is definitely toward multi-purpose plants with equipment 
flexibility that permits alert operators to take the most profitable ad- 
vantage of market conditions. Write for the facts about today's: di- 
versified production possibilities and why you can count on more sub- 
stantial profits with Rogers Condensing Equipment or Rogers Spray 
Process Milk Drying Plant. 


Since 1883 ‘The Choice of Dairyland” 


C. E. ROGERS COMPANY, 8731 WITT ST., DETROIT 9, MICH. 














| RESEARCH REPORT | 


USDA Approves Four Projects 


OUR U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ppro- 
jects approved recently under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act are in the field of dairying. 





In one, a study will be made of changes in market outlets 
for milk and cream sold by farmers, with the object of 
exploring possibilities for new markets and new outlets for 
milk and dairy products, particularly those expected to be 
in surplus. Information needed will be gathered and analyzed 
by the Department’s Dairy Branch. The project will be co- 
ordinated with similar work in the States. 


In another project a study will be made by the Farm 
Credit Administration of pricing and use classification in 
fluid milk markets, a subject of special interest to cooperatives 
and other organized groups. About 40 percent of all fluid milk 
and cream is marketed by dairy farmers through their 
bargaining and other cooperative organizations. Their actions 
affect marketing practices and methods, but there are no 
generally accepted principles that can be used in formulating 
pricing and classification. 

In a third project, a study of seasonal milk problems, 
with particular reference to relative costs of expanding local 
supplies and of obtaining supplemental supplies in months 
of low milk production, will be made jointly by the Bureau 


| of Agricultural Economics and the Production and Marketing 


| Administration. 


In each of the three projects mentioned here, there, .will 
be cooperation as needed between the PMA Dairy Branch, 
the FCA and BAE. 


A fourth project, having to do with the disposal of dairy 
plant wastes, is concerned especially with those surplus prod- 
ucts and by-products—such as skim milk, whey and _butter- 
milk—which may spoil before they are utilized, even ‘\with 
careful plant operation. Such wastes, because they are heavy 
users of oxygen, must be treated before they can be disposed 


| of effectively, which often is an expensive operation. 


An attempt will be made to develop more efficient and 


| economical methods for disposing and utilizing dairy plant 
| wastes. A special effort will be made to develop industrial 


raw materials from proteins and carbohydrates found in plant 


| wastes. The project is in the hands of the Bureau of Agricul- 
| tural and Industrial Chemistry, and the work will be done 


largely at its Eastern Regional Research Laboratory at Wynd- 
moor, Pa. The dairy industry will help in planning and 
evaluating research on disposal of dairy wastes. 


More Research on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


The threat of the spread of foot-and-mouth disease 
from Mexico is the foremost problem confronting the livestock 
industry in the United States and current research aimed at 
control and eradication of the 
intensified into a 


should be greatly 


comprehensive 


disease 


! 
enlarged and program at 


| once, the Livestock Advisory, Committee of the Research 
| and Marketing Act urged at its recent meeting here. 


The Committee, meeting here to review research prob- 
lems which should be considered in the RMA program for 
1948-49, recognized that the suggested intensified research 
program on foot-and-mouth disease was greater than resources 
available under the Research and Marketing Act would pro- 
vide, but considered the problem of such urgent importance 
that it emphatically urged immediate action. 


Other research problems were considered by the Com- 


| mittee, after discussing all current livestock research in the 
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Department of Agriculture. It expressed general approval 
of the livestock projects initiated under the Research and 
Marketing Act in the current year, but again stressed the 
importance of work on animal diseases and parasites, em- 
phasizing research on death losses of young animals, 
especially those of young pigs. It also suggested new work on 
shipping fever and further study of poisoning of cattle and 
sheep grazing on winter wheat. 





Helmer Rabild, Founded DHAI 


Death Takes Leader Who Began Dairy Herd 


Improvement Association Work in U. S. 


ELMER RABILD, who laid the foundation for 

; the present Nation-wide dairy-herd-improvement- 
association program in the United States, more 

',than 40 years ago, died January 1, 1948 at his home 
in Titusville, Pa. 


Mr. Rabild, who 
was bom August 
10, 1876, in Den- 
mark, came to this 
country in 1898 
and soon became 
a naturalized citi- 
zen. He operated a 
creamery in Mich- 
igan the first few 
years and then at- 
tended the dairy 

© school of the Mich- 
——— igan Agricultural 
College, ‘where he later served as a dairy instructor. 





In 1905 he joined the Michigan State Dairy and 
Food Department as an inspector. While engaged in 
this work he took “leave” to organize a group of New- 
aygo County, Mich., farmers into a cooperative asso- 
ciation for testing their cows and keeping records of 
their production. He had seen the advantages of 
testing and record keeping as practiced in his native 
Denmark and could not rest until he had made an 
effort to introduce the idea in his adopted country. 


Following the organization of the first association 
in the fall of 1905, the testing movement soon spread 
to other counties and to other States. When in 1908 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture saw the the need 
for coordinating the movement into a Nation-wide herd- 
improvement program Helmer Rabild was employed 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry to introduce and 
develop the work. 


After 16 years with the Federal Department, Mr. 
Rabild resigned to become manager of a milk plant and 
creamery at Titusville. During his lifetime it was 
his privilege to see the movement he had fostered 
grow into one of the most potent forces now available 
for improving dairy efficiency on the farm. In the first 
cow-testing association 239 cows completed the first 
years test with an average butterfat production of 215 
pounds. Forty years later, in 1946, the average butter- 
fat production of the 775,546 DHIA cows on test in 
the United States was 349 pounds. 
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moving parts to wear out. 


“Clean as a 
Whistle!” 


Yes, cans come out cleaner when you use a 
Cherry-Burrell Uni-Flow Alkali Feeder on your 
washer. For Uni-Flow maintains a constant 
supply of any alkaline washing powder at 
uniform strength. The cleaning solution is 
just as strong at the end of a day's run as at 
the beginning. 

Uni-Flow is economical to operate—feeds 
only when cans are being washed—prevents 
waste due to overcharging. One filling washes 
from 500 to 1,000 cans. Simple to install, too, 
all operations are visible and easy for anyone 
to check. What’s more, there are no small 
orifices to clog up and cause trouble. Ask your 
Cherry-Burrell representative to show you this 


new alkali feeder—for cleaner cans. 


Uni-Flow Alkali Feeder—an 
economical feeder having no 






























CHERRY -BURRELL CORPORATION 


General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Teenidmaker tt 2 geal nial 
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BATTLE STATIONS FOR 1948 
(Continued from Page 26) 


is expected to be about the same as the 
record 4.2 billion dollars now estimated 
for 1947. 


From 1924 to 1941, the proportion of 
consumer income spent for fluid milk 
and cream did not vary greatly. During 
the past two years, however, expendi- 
tures were above *their prewar relation- 
ship, averaging about €4% higher in 1946 
and about 10% highér in 1947. Fluid 
milk and cream consumption from 1924 
to 1941 fluctuated between a high of 
166 quarts per person in 1929 to a low 
of 156 quarts in 1934. During the war 
consumption rose 30% above the 1935- 
1939 average to a peak of 201 quarts in 








Shown above are two frames from the Milk Industry Foundation’s new sound 
slide film entitled “Your Best Food Buy”. The new film visualizes the economic: 
of fresh milk today in a form easy to understand. The film was originally} 
planned for use at employee meetings but has been so well received that many; 
Milk Industry Foundation members are using it to show to consumers, producers,; 
government officials, educators and other groups. The picture is a 15 minute! 
sound slide film including a record and 35 mm film strip. 





































1945. In 1946, combined consumption 
of milk and cream declined slightly and for 1947, Government 
estimates indicate about 187 quarts per capita. 

Combined consumption of fluid milk and cream since 
the beginning of the war has been stimulated by several 
factors—chiefly, a rise in consumer income, relatively low retail 
fluid milk prices, curtailment of consumer expenditures for 
other items as a result of rationing and controls. It is believed 
in 1948, however, consumption may remain near the 1947 
level—about 20% above prewar, but approximately 8% below 
the wartime peak. 


Foundation Prepared 


Thus, if the fluid milk industry wants to keep ahead, it 
will require hard work to build up more aggressive efforts 
to retain the industry’s position in food consumption. It is 
in this situation that our association, the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, can be of greatest help to every member of the industry. 


In fact, our officers and directors and our staff members 
believe we have real help for every milk distributor in this 
coming eventful year. The Milk Industry Foundation has 
available for every one of its members a wealth of useful 
public relations, sales, managerial, technical and_ practical 
material based on years of specializing in our own field. The 
material is designed not only to build consumer, producer 
and employee cooperation and ‘good will, but also to provide 
any member with up-to-date tools to meet the needs in every 
branch of his operations. Many of the new Foundation projects 
can singly more than repay the annual cost of a membership. 
It will be to the advantage of members to acquaint themselves 
with all the Foundation services available to them. 


Here’s one Big Help to Maintain and Develop Milk 
Sales. There are few, if any, industries having such a complete 
Sales Training Program for members. The new “Balanced 
Job,” which will soon be ready, embraces sales training for 
retail route salesmen, a course for supervisors and a new plan 
for wholesale sales training. 


The “Balanced Job” training course is the product of an 
excellent association committee including some of our out- 
standing sales executives. First-hand field work by trained 
investigators, who went out with the men on their routes, 
makes this program a practical one. New “salescasts” used 
at sales meetings cover specific subjects with which the route 
salesman should be familiar. A campaign of educating sales- 
men in any member company will produce real sales results. 


Producer Relations 


We started meeting with producer representatives on 
national problems some years ago and plan to continue this 
program to new levels of understanding if the producers 
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continue their present cooperation. Maintaining good producgr 
relations is more important now than ever before since our 
dairy farmers have difficult problems with feed shortages antl 
rising costs. The new Foundation film, “Producing Quality 
Milk,” is the kind of movie that will give any dairy farmér 
a lot of valuable ideas and suggestions on how production 
efficiency can be increased. It is to the interest of produceds 
as well as distributors for consumers to use more milk anjl 
dairy products. Keeping quality high is the way to greatdr 
consumer acceptance. This film is also valuable to show tp 
interested consumer groups since it illustrates that productiop 
of milk is a highly specialized occupation. It explains breed- 
ing, testing and feeding of cows, care of barns, equipment and 
various procedures necessary to insure a product of the first 
quality. 


Employee Relations 


We all know good employee relations make a smootli- 
running business. Labor represents a large part of our costs. 
To help in this field, we have the new color sound slide film, 
“Your Best Food Buy,” which is planned to give employees 
the factual background of our business in a pictorial form. It 
is an outstanding example of good and effective employee 
relations material. The new “Milk Parade,” a 16 mm Koda- 
chrome sound film telling the story of pasteurized milk from 
cow to doorstep, including farm inspection, transportation, 
dairy plant operations and delivery, is also ideal for employee 
work. This film should also be shown to consumers, schools, 
churches, business and professional clubs, public-opinion 
leaders, colleges, PTAs and other groups. The Foundation 
keeps in close touch with trends in the employee relations field 
and keeps members informed. 


Customer Relations 


Our customers must know more about our efficient and 
low profit service. Every enterprise wanting to survive today 
must put time and energy into building good customer rela- 
tions. Milk is more generally and favorably recognized by 
nutrition authorities than is any other food. The best competi- 
tive weapon to back up a food of outstanding nutritional value 
in a big competitive era is low unit cost. Consumers have no 
idea about milk company costs or profits. A recent survey 
revealed that 3 out of every 4 housewives had no opinion on 
profits of milk dealers, and the majority of those who would 
venture a guess said about 8 cents a quart! 


Consumer misconceptions on the nature of profits, wages 
and sales affect our whole economic life and public opinion 
decides most issues. Steadily rising prices compel the con- 
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sumer to be more careful in food buying if the family food 
budget is to cover all needs. We must also remember the 
high cost of living is the greatest consumer organizer known, 
and many consumers say prices are too high. Consumers 
must have facts to convince them that ours is an efficient 
business, that our distribution methods are economical and 
that profits are only a small fraction of a cent a quart. 


Explain the Profit 


Every milk dealer could help improve consumer 
knowledge of the situation by including in his advertising, 
booklets and radio broadcasts the fact that profits of milk 
companies are less than a fraction of 1/3 of a cent a quart 
on a national average. Many milk companies have worked 
out their own individual figures te show exactly the frac> 
tion of a cent per quart their profits are today. This gives 
a strong local emphasis on the low profits in our industry 
and if constantly reiterated in advertising and literature 
and employees meeting will do a lot to correct highly 
erroneous consumer opinions. Point out the necessity for 
making a profit. How can money be set aside for new 
equipment without profit? The public has a vital stake in 
this new equipment because it is the safeguard for con- 
tinued high quality through the years. Are our profits 
high enough to provide adequate safeguards for the public? 
This profit factor must be recognized. 


The Foundation is equipped to assist every member on 
consumer relations. It has valuable material at the disposal 
of each member. Whether you need a film for a business 
club luncheon, a speech for a women’s club meeting, script 
ideas for radio, newspaper articles, statistics, photographs— 
these are all part of the Foundation’s special service to aid 
members improve consumer relations. 


Member Service 


It would take a lot of time to describe, in detail, all of the 
material, ready to aid our intensified industry program, but 
every milk distributor should be reminded of the Foundation 
booklets and leaflets. Here is a partial list: 


“Milk Facts,” the popular, illustrated, vest-pocket “short 
course” on the dairy industry, excellent for use with employees, 
producers, consumers, radio and press. 


The bi-weekly “News Letter,” “Sales Report,” the adver- 
tising material and other direct aids to our business. 


The new “Accounting Manual” is an example of a project 
only a strong trade association could develop. Milk companies 
throughout the country have modeled their accounting systems 
on our association manuals and this new one brings everything 
up to date. 


State and local association cooperation is one of our 
prime objectives for the coming year. We expect to encourage 
and broaden cooperation also with local associations. Working 
closely together in this way will be a gain for the whole 
industry. 

The Public Relations program is, in itself, a project 
worthy of a separate and detailed discussion. 

As I assume the Presidency of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, I want to express my admiration for the magnificent 
accomplishments of my predecessors, whose unselfish service 
during the difficult war years has been of such tremendous 
benefit to our industry. Going ahead with the support of this 
sound groundwork should assure the continued progress of 
our industry—an industry so vital to the good health and 
economic structure of our Nation. 
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Why not get the “Cream” when you buy 
cases? Like all Baker cases, Cream Tops (for 
rounds or squares) are built for wear and 
provide more than adequate protection under 
all handling conditions — for only 5c more. 


Baker's Dual Assembly Line Produces a Con- 
tinuous Flow of Cases — from Half Pints — 
to — Half Gallons. 


BAKER BOX INC. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 


Mastercraftsmen Since 1855 








DR. ROBERT F. HOLLAND 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry at Cornell 
University, conduct their question 
and answer column. each month in 
the “Review”. Questions should be 
addressed to either Dr. White or 
Dr. Holland, Department of Dairy 
Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 


Viscosity of Cream 
QUESTION—We have a small milk 
business handling about 1000 quarts 
of milk and 40 quarts of cream daily. 
Our cream has been giving us trouble 
and we are receiving complaints that 
it is too thin. We are cooling the pas- 
teurized milk to 90° — 100° and then 
separating and cooling the cream to 
60° over a surface cooler. 


I would like to know the best pro- 
cedure for getting a good viscous 40 
per cent cream—the correct pasteuriza- 
tion temperature, separation tempera- 
ture and the best way to cool the 
cream. 

A. C. N., Kentucky 


ANSWER—The question of viscosity in 
cream is a rather popular one among most 
milk distributors. Unfortunately, the sepa- 
ration of pasteurized milk immediately 
after pasteurization, does not give, even 
under the best conditions of operation, a 
very satisfactory body. The body of cream 
can be increased considerably when sepa- 
rating pasteurized milk if the temperature 
of reduced to the zone 
where some of the fat starts to solidify. In 
other words, the near one can get to a 
temperature of 65° to 70°F. and below, 
the better the viscosity will be—other 
things being equal. There is no reason 
why milk cannot be cooled immediately 
after pasteurization to at least 70 


separation is 


and 
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satisfactorily separated rather than using 
the conventional temperature of 85° to 
90°F. If the milk must remain at 70° very 
long, that is from 2 to 3 hours, the in- 
crease in bacterial count must be taken 
into consideration, and, if milk at 70° is 
agitated vigorously for some time the vis- 
cosity of the cream will be reduced. No 
separator in reasonably good working 
condition should show more than 0.01 to 
0.02 per cent fat in skim milk when the 
milk is separated at 70° immediately 
after pasteurization. 


Since you are probably separating only 
a small amount daily, the cream should 
be run directly into cans, and the cans, 
while being filled at the separator, should 
be placed in a tank of ice water if pos- 
sible. This cooling will be sufficiently fast 
to prevent any bacterial growth during 
the cooling period, and yet the more or 
less slow cooling of 40 per cent cream in 
a can submerged in ice water does give 
a better viscosity than is found in cream 
that is cooled quickly, as is the case with 
a surface cooler, to 40° or below. The 
cream coming from the separator should 
flow into the can through a piece of sani- 
tary piping or some other device. Do not 
let the cream drop directly into the can 
from the separator. Prevent foaming of 
the milk before separation and of the 
cream after separation in so far as is 
possible. Keep the cream as cold as is 
practicable until it is sold. 


The viscosity of cream separated from 
pasteurized milk can be improved con- 
siderably if the pasteurized milk is 
cooled to 50°F. or below and held at 
that temperature for at least 2 to 4 hours 
before separation. The milk can then be 
warmed to approximately 80° to 84 
using a heating medium not over 100°F. 
The milk separated after the fat has been 
allowed to solidify and then warmed so 
that a portion of the fat again becomes 
liquid will result in a very viscous cream. 
Again must be cautious that 


one very 


DR. JAMES C. WHITE 


the milk or the cream is not agitated or 
handled in such a way that it will foam. 
Excessive agitation at a temperature of 
approximately 80° after the milk has 
been held cold will cause partial churn- 
ing, which will decrease the viscosity of 
the cream. If agitation is carried far 
enough, the partial churning which re- 
sults may even cause a cream plug. The 
higher the separating temperature above 
80° when. milk is handled as described 
above, the lower will be the viscosity. of 
the cream. The temperature of sepa- 
ration, therefore, depends upon the 
length of time the milk was held cold 
before separation and the temperature to 
which the milk is warmed and held warm 
when separated. Be sure to keep the agi- 
tation of the milk and the cream at a 
minimum if maximum viscosity is desired. 
Vacuum Fat Tests 
QUESTION—I have used my education 
for 24 years and have tested 2,000,000 
samples or more of milk and cream in 
the Ohio Valley. I am concerned about 
a better method of producing the Bab- 
cock test much quicker than by centri- 
fuging. I would like to see if it could 
be done by a vacuum process which 
would make it possible to test each 
farmer’s milk daily and do away with 
the composite sample. 
Hoping to hear from some one there, 
J. E. S., Ohio 


ANSWER—When milk fat rises into the 
neck of a Babcock test bottle, it does 
so because forces are exerted upon it. 
These can be defined _ best 
through a physical formula known as 
Stokes Law, usually written as follows: 
D:—D 
2/9xGx R’x-—— 


fc yrces 


N 
The V means the velocity of rise of 
the fat. G refers to the gravitational 
force exerted on the fat globules. R is 
(Please Turn to Page 68) 
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E. GRAY MERRILL 
George C. Stoddard, President of The 
De Laval Separator Company has an- 
nounced the election of the following 
new officers, whose pictures are repro- 
duced above, effective January 1, 1948. 
E. Gray Merrill becomes vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, a 
newly-created office. He retains his posi- 
tion as works manager which he has 
occupied since December 29, 1944. 
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As Convenient 
And Accessible As 
Your WATER TAP 


"KING ZEERO— 


ICE BUILDER 


Every 





detail in the 


planned for unparalleled refrigerating efficiency, economy and convenience. Here in 
one trim cempact unit is cencentrated the refrigerating power of tons of ice ready to 
do ALL your cooling regardless ef yeur plant capacity. The 
32°-34° ice water all through yeur production run and it’s as accessible as your 


nearest water tap. 


about ‘‘King Zeero’’ 
will be glaé te send 


. the dependable, 





Merrill, Walworth, 


design and construction of the 


A comparatively smail compressor is required bringing your current 
demand charges down to reck-bottom. If you don’t know as much as you should 
convenient, low cost product protection, we 


along the complete infermation. 


Write for Bulletin No. 74 


THE KING ZEERO COMPANY 


1447-55 Monirose Ave. 











v. H. WALWORTH 





T. H. Walworth has been elected 
treasurer, succeeding Mr. Stoddard who 
has resigned that office. Mr. Walworth 
continues as comptroller, a position he 
has occupied for twelve years. 

James E. 
succeeding Mr. 


Austin becomes secretary, 
Walworth. Mr. 


counsel, continues as assistant vice-presi- 


Austin, 


dent, in which office he has served since 


Austin Chosen in De Laval Elections 








JAMES E. AUSTIN 





becoming associated with De Laval in 
1943. 

The De Laval Separator Company, 
with offices in New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco and factories at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and Peterborough, On- 
tario, one of the world’s leading manu- 
facturer': of dairy and industrial cen- 
trifugal machinery, milking 
and other dairy equipment. 


machines 
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‘King Zeero’’ Ice Builder has been 


‘Kine Zeero’’ supplies 














Chicago 13, Ill. 
















































































Patent Pending 
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The Producers’ Price-Current, Subscrip- 
tion edition published every business day in 
the year except Saturdays, gives very full 
and accurate reports of the New York pro- 
duce markets—eggs, poultry, butter, cheese, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. Recognized every- 
where as the authority on current values. 
Subscribe at once and keep the paper on file 
for reference. Subscription rates: Daily, 
$3.00 per month, $30.00 per year; one copy 
per week — any day — $8.00 per year. 
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An Urner-Barry Service Feature .. . 


SPECIAL WEEKLY 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


A Careful Analytical Study of 
of the position of Butter, Eggs 
and Dressed Poultry 


By Mail or Wire ... Write for Sample Copy 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


Publishers Since 1858 


175 Chambers Street New York 7, N. Y. 




















Brand Names Conducts Survey 


Gains Shown in Public Acceptance of Brand 
Name Merchandise in Study — Pioneer 
Educational Program Called Successful 


PINION SURVEYS AND STATISTICAL reports made 

in connection with the Greenfield, Mass. brand names 

project, held from October 20 through November 5, 
reveal that this pioneering educational program was more 
successful than anticipated, according to an announcement by 
Henry E. Abt, President of Brand Names Foundation, 
Incorporated, of New York. 


Based on data assembled by the Greenfield Chamber of 
Commerce, the Greenfield “Recorder-Gazette,” Radio Station 
WHAI; and on “before” and “after” surveys conducted by 
Fact Finders Associates substantial gains were shown in public 
acceptance of brand name merchandise and in knowledge of 
the significance of brand names and advertising in the U. §. 
economy. Before the program started, 32.2 percent of all who 
were interviewed believed that advertising increases the cost of 
goods. When the educational program ended, this proportion 
had dropped to 23.5 percent. At the beginning, 37 percent of 
all interviewed believed that mandatory grade labelling of goods 
by the government would be beneficial to consumers. At the 
conclusion, the percentage holding that view had receded to 
23.5 percent. The frequent allegation that “advertising confuse 
consumers” was believed by 26 percent of the Greenfield 
public on October 12th but at the end of the program credence 
of this fallacy had decreased to 16.9 percent. 


“A number of other important accomplishments were so 
patent,” Mr. Abt stated, “they needed no statistical corrobora- 
tion, for example, closer dealer-supplier working relationships 
and better local plant-city relations.” Mr. Abt added that “im- 
mediate practical gains by all concerned surpassed our 
expectations.” 


Increase in Brand Name Sales 


Surveys among fifty Greenfield retailers showed that one 
of the most impressive results of the sixteen-day program was 
an increase in the national brand proportion of over-the- 
counter retail sales from an average of 68 percent to an average 
of 84 percent—an average of 1 percent each day of the pro- 
gram. Gains in total sales in the last two weeks of October over 
the first two weeks were spotty but ran from 10 percent to as 
high as 40 percent. 


Another important aspect of the program was the gain 
registered in local advertising media. Total newspaper linage 
in the Greenfield “Recorder-Gazette” showed a net rise of 36.54 
percent over the average gain of the previous ten months, with 
Radio Station WHAI showing time sales up 30 percent. 


Many Merchants Participate 


The fact that the event reached the attention of almost 
everyone in the community was established by a consumer 
survey conducted on November 6th. Tabulations showed that 
96.5 percent of the public had been “aware” of the program. 
Of the varied activities, window displays attracted the atten- 
tion of 79 percent of the consumers—more than any other 
single phase of the program. Fifty-one and a half percent of 
the public learned of the program through the news columns 
of the “Recorder-Gazette.” Forty-eight and four-tenths percent 
recalled retailers’ tie-in newspaper advertising and 22.6 percent 
recalled local manufacturers’ tie-in ads. The final survey also 
revealed that 39.5 percent were impressed by retailers’ radio 
programs and 15 percent by related sustaining programs. 
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Other educational influences were the “Brand Names Queen 
test,” the consumers’ school, manufacturers’ demonstrations 
and special displays. 

Thirty-two percent of Greenfield’s merchants participated 
personally as committeemen in one or more of the many activi- 
ties. Approximately 90 percent of all the stores in town took 
some part in the event. Ninety-eight percent of the participating 
stores had special tie-in window displays. Sixty-one percent 
of the retailers prepared tie-in newspaper advertisments and 32 
percent had special radio programs. When the program was 
completed, 93.2 percent of the retailers declared they would 
participate again if the program was repeated and a great 
majority suggested a repetition within one year. 


Milking From The Front End 


There’s More Than One Way to Skin a Cat 
By MELBA KLAUS 


It is possibly a bit on the audacious side for an Illinois 
' farmer to joust with the dictates of nature and the practices 
of centuries. Yet without changing the natural location of a 
single udder the feat of milking from the frent end has 
been achieved. The new worlds, O Pipsinens, are where you 
find them. 
e 


R. AND MRS. GEORGE J. POLIFKA of DuPage 

county, Illinois, owners of the Wil-O-Way Farm, are 

telling the world about the new method of stand up 
milking or as they so aptly describe it, “milking from the front 
end.” In the milking parlors on the Polifka farm the helpers 
never have to stoop, lean over, or sit down to milk a cow. 

To begin with, the main feature of this milking system is 
the two floor level arrangement whereby the milkers and their 
assistants do all their work while standing up. The cows and 
the stanchions are on a high level while the milkers perform 
their tasks about 3 feet lower. By this arrangement the dairy- 
man can walk along each cow to wash her udder, attach the 
milking machine teat cups, and then remove them when the 
milking is completed. He is standing while performing all 
this at the lower floor level. 

Two cows are handled from each pit, one on each side. 
The Polifka milking parlor is arranged in two rows of 12 
stanchions each, one row at each side of the building. The 
entrances are always at the outer edges and the stanchions are 
set at an angle. This permits the cows to walk right in without 
bumping into other cows in the alley. As each cow is on her 
way to the milking parlor she interrupts a beam from an electric 
eye which turns on a fly spraying machine. Every inch of the 
cow is sprayed. Three men milk 118 cows in a little over an 
hour’s time. One man washes the udders and sides of the 
cows, the second man attaches the milking machines and the 
third man removes the machines and immediately places the 
milk in the cooler. The milk is then stored in cans in a re- 
frigerated compartment before being trucked away. 

While the cows are driven in the one side and washed, 
the 12 at the other side are being milked. When the first row 
has finished milking, the 12 milking machines are transferred 
to the other rows. The registered Guernseys are kept in the 
barn about 10 to 12 minutes. The actual milking time is about 
4% minutes. Four thirty is the evening milking starting time 
and by six o'clock the three men are home. 

Another interesting feature of this completely modern 
model dairy is an adjustable stand which raises the milking 
machine to just the right height for each individual cow. This 


Coasting ae 


N Seal-Leak goodness — yes, 
of multiplying thousands of 
milk plants the country over * * 


increasingly true 
up-to-the-minute 


Just can’t get along without the resilient, odor- 
less, tasteless Beaverite stuck —the automatic by- 
the-millions cut that fits so exactly—the neostyle 
unit package that keeps unused gaskets so clean 
and sanitary —the nation-wide jobber hook-up that’s 
so unbeatably handy * * 

So why do you experiment? Follow the path of 

least resistance and you'll keep on using 


Seal-Leaks. There's one for every milk-joint 
closure in your entire plant — order to-day! *% ¥ 


Ask your Jobber for SEAL-LEAKS by Name. 


MO MANE: 2 ¥ 
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UNIVERSAL NAME 
IN GASKETS ~~ 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 


Beaver Falls. New York. U:S:-A° 














ATTENTION DEALERS AND PROCESSORS 


am Bre Mina ease 


WHY SPEAK IN 
WHISPERS ABOUT 
MASTITIS 


It’s a serious Menace to the 
Dairy Industry. Milk from a Mas- 
t'tie cow I< —— in Butter Fat. 

Casein and ose, Reine the 
preduct ef a2 DISKASED ANIMAL “t's pt All the 
Pasteurization in the World, CAN'T CURE THK COW er make 
ae milk marketable. Se where does that leave Dealers and 

Processors of Butter, Cheese, Ice Cream, ete.? There's 
ONLY ONE MAN that can solve this serious problem. HE 
NEEDS YOUR HELP. Se, before trouble comes — 


FLASH A WARNING SIGNAL TO 
THE MAN WHO MILKS THE COW 


He KNOWS if his cow has Mastitis. He KNOWS that 
Mastitis Milk is unfit for Human use. Tell him its production 
MUST STOP. If he is testing his cows with the old fashioned 
“Strip Cup’’ it may be fooling him. So, te'l him about the new, 
up to date, SAFE WAY. You PAY for Pure Milk. Help him 
preduce Pure Milk. Tell him WHY most Veterinarians use the 
Brom Thymol Test. Tell him about those Laboratory approved, 
fast acting, accuracy cuaranteed — 


KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis DETECTOR 


with the Green Spots. KEEP A SUPPLY ON HAND FOR HIS 
USE. INSIST on the Frequent Test of EVEKY cow. Make 
HM a MUST for 1948. It will pay you fat dividends in satis 
faction. FREE 1 upon r Simply write — 


STERLING RESEARCH CORPORATION 
















eliminates the strap over the cow’s back. . 


February, 1948 


DAIRY DIV. N-& BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICIAL 
(Continued From Page 10) 


who is far more competent in that field 
than I. I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that from the standpoint of the 
health officer certain factors should be 
considered in the development of 
these regulations. 

Quite understandably, the develop- 
ment of any set of regulations which 
would be proposed for universal accept- 
ance will have to follow the pattern of 
existing regulations in the states and 
cities that will be asked to accept a uni- 
form pattern of the regulations proposed. 
A review of existing regulations for the 
production and processing of milk re- 
veals a common tendency in all laws and 


regulations, mainly, a tendency to con-, 


tinue regulations not adequately sup- 
ported by scientific fact nor proven to 
be of value. Sanitary regulations, in com- 
mon, I believe, with all regulations, are 
much easier to get onto the books than 
they are to get off. It is my personal 
opinion that many of the specifications 
carried in milk codes, particularly in re- 
lation to producing farms, cannot be 
adequately supported by evidence of 
accomplishment in the protection of the 
sanitary quality of milk. As nearly as I 
can determine, we need and will need 
every incentive possible to increase the 
production of milk if we are to meet the 
growing demand for this product. Un- 
necessary and costly construction and 
maintenance details will not be an in- 
centive that will draw an_ increasing 
number of producers into the field to 
supply the need. 


Finer Products for the Future 


The health officer of the future can, 
I believe, have an increasing feeling of 
assurance as to the sanitary quality of 
milk. The technological advances in milk 
production, processing and distribution 
in recent years have been great. The 
vast improvement in methods of pas- 
teurization has added greatly to this 
safety factor. The relatively recent de- 





velopment of thoroughly reliable tests of 
the adequacy of pasteurization have 
made possible far greater feelings of as- 
surance on the part of the administrator. 
Those in the industry responsible for this 
important phase of the safeguarding of 
the milk supply operate with a far great- 
er degree of precision than was ever 
possible before. The steady progress that 
has been made in the general sanitary 
improvement of production farms and 
improvement of equipment will almost 
inevitably result in a finer product. 

In our efforts to get more equitable 
distribution of milk and milk products 
there is also some signs of encourage- 
ment. The interest that has been mani- 
fest in the development of the uniform 
code might lead to some optimism as 
to the possibility of getting fairly general 
acceptance of the code. 

The health officer, with his interest in 
more general distribution and reduced 
costs for nutritive elements of milk, has 
watched with interest the technological 
advances in the processing of dried 
milk. From the health standpoint, dried, 
powdered milk, properly reconstituted, 
has many interesting possibilities. In the 
first place, one can be assured of a safe 
product—in fact, a sterile product. Prob- 
lens of transportation and storage are 
greatly reduced. Seasonal fluctuations in 
the supply are eliminated. Nutritional 
standards can be easily maintained at a 
uniform level. There is the obvious dis- 
advantage, however, of lack of accept- 
ance by the consumer. In the light of 
recent technological progress, however, 
this does not seem to be an 
mountable barrier. 


To summarize, the health officer of 
tomorrow is going to continue to be very 
much interested in milk. He cannot 
escape the responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the safe, sanitary quality of 
fluid milk supplies. He is going to be 
interested in the development of ade- 
quate supplies for his population, but in 
maintaining adequate supplies he will, 
or should, avoid the utilization of health 


insur- 


regulations for the control of economic 
problems related to milk production and 
distribution, and he will, I trust, resis¢ 
any efforts to use health regulations 
under political pressure. 


PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(Continued From Page 64) 


the radius of the particles of fat in 
the milk. D: is the density of the fat. 
D: is the density of the skim milk in 
which the fat is suspended. N is vis- 
cosity or thickness of the liquid. 

When we centrifuge milk samples 
for the Babcock test, we increase the 
gravitational force on the particles of 
fat, although we do not change any 
of the other factors involved in Stokes 
Law. Because we do _ increase the 
gravitational force many times, the fat 
rises very swiftly and we are able to get 
an accurate fat test during 8 minutes of 
centrifuging. However, close examination 
of Stokes Law makes it obvious that 
vacuum cannot be used to force the fat 
to the surface, because putting a vacuum 
on a milk sample would in no way 
change any of the factors involved. The 
gravitational force would not _ be 
changed. Neither the density of the fat 
nor the density of the liquid would be 
changed, and the viscosity or thickness 
of the liquid would remain the same. 
It is thus obvious that vacuum methods 
of determining fat would not be equiva- 
lent to the standard Babcock procedure, 
and, therefore, we can only say that 
yours is a very good idea, but it will 
not work. 


You state that you have tested over 
2,000,000 milk samples in your 24 
years of testing experience. Do you 
realize that by throwing away the sys- 
tem of composite samples and testing 
each farmer's milk each day, you will 
be increasing your Babcock test 15 
times, and, should your idea be put into 
practice, you could be expected to test 
30,000,000 samples during your next 
24 years. 








~LEFFEL scotcn MARINE BOILER 


Universally accepted and used as the Ideal Boiler for MILK PLANTS 
where Economical Service, High Efficiencies and Lowest Maintenance 





Costs are required. 


Built in sizes 6 to 250 H.P.. to comply with the A.S.M.E. Boiler Code 


and all State Boiler Laws. 


Splendidly adapted for firing with COAL (hand fire, or with the specially 
designed LEFFEL STOKER) OIL, GAS and WOOD. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL GCO., Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


See Additional Leffel Stoker Ad on Page 73 
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1.C.M.1. Training Schools Popular = ..h 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Brown Swiss 


‘ - s cattle, one of the world’s oldest breeds. 
Early 48 Sessions Are Filled are found today in every climatic zone 


Ice Cream Companies Receive Merchandising Institute 


in the world, according to Dr. W. En- 
geler, of Switzerland’s Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders’ Association. He spoke 


Program With Enthusiasm—Students Drawn From Wide Area here recently in " transcribed broadcast 


ING INSTITUTE, INC., affiliate of 

the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers announces, that 
both the January and February 1948 
Training: Schools for Ice Cream Com- 
pany Merche indisers (third and fourth in 
the:year’s series) are filled to capacity. 


Tix ICE CREAM MERCHANDIS- 


This series of Training Schools held 
in Washington, D. C., each of which is 
of two weeks duration, is one of the 
outstanding developments of the Ice 
Cream Merchandising Institute, and has 
been enthusiastically received by Ice 
Cream Companies. Both previous classes 
were “capacity” which is 20 members. 
Many enthusiastic reports have been re- 
ceived from students and the Ice Cream 
Companies which sent them. 

Next Course Unique 

Geographically, many sections of the 
United States and Canada are repre- 
sented in the courses held and to come. 
The January 12 through January 23, 
1948, course is unique, so far, in that 
seven students are from Canada, while 
the United States is represented by 
men from Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and West 
Virginia. 

The interchange of ideas and experi- 
ences from such a representation adds 
immeasurably to the group discussions 
of the factual merchandising material 
presented during the course. 


February 9, through February 20, is 


_ also full with “reserves” in both this and 


the January class waiting to move in if 
some one has to drop out. 

Openings in Spring Sessions 

March 1, through March 12, has, at 

this writing, only one vacancy—and a 
tentative commitment for this. Inquiries 
and reservations now coming in are 
being placed in other classes set as 
follows: 

April 5 through April 16, 1948 

April 26 through May 7, 1948 

May 17 through May 28, 1948 

June 7 through June 18, 1948 

and 
Sept. 13 through Sept. 24, 1948 


Because of the intensive nature of the 


F ebruary, 1948 


prepared for the General Electric Farm 

Forum by the Swiss Broadcasting 
course no more than 20 will be accepted Corporation. 
for any class. Inquiries addressed to the For more than 500 years Brown Swiss 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, 1022 cattle have been exported from Switzer- 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C., will land, and for the past 80 years this breed 
bring full details of curriculum, tuition, has been imported by the United States, 
living arrangements and so forth. he said in the WGY program. 





Seamless Weld 
DAIRY PAILS 

















Superior dairy pails incorporate every detail for 
greatest sanitation, ease of handling and long, effi- 
cient service. Smooth as glass, they’re triple tinned, 
all welded .. . the finest, longest wearing quality 
dairy pails available. 

Hooded type pails for dairymen demanding the 
ultimate in sanitation are also available. 


may 
- Write for iinniiaiton on vain full line of sanalies weld pails... and for 
_ our eres showing the complete line of 2 eae metal met at sha 


Sugutide METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





509 FRONT AVENUE ST. PAUL 3, MINN. 
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° ing leadership; State Champion Dairy ° f ° ’ 
4-HChampionsHonored Foods Sereidaitien: State Champion Loses Sight ° Right Eye a 
Diversey Corporation Honors Indiana Agriculture Demonstration; State Cham- Dairy Branch Head is Victim of Un. rer 

Dairy Team—Demonstate Milking pion Dairy Production Record; $50 we : to 1 
: Savings Bond for Demonstration Work usual Affliction—will Undergo Op- Prov 
Techniques at Gules Conference from State; Champion Holstein Trophy; eration with Possibility of Recovery serve 
UGENE DEFORREST. 17. AND 2nd in Showmanship; and Grand Cham- ; 
JOAN HOOSELINE, 18, both of pion in Food Preparation. She has been AML EL W. TATOR, Director of Di 
Route 4, Crown Point, Indiana, an officer in three 4-H organizations for the Dairy Branch of the Produc. L. F 
4-H Championship Team from the the past five years and is now Editor of | tion and Marketing Administration omg 
Hoosier State, have recently spent three the Lake County 4-H paper. in the United States Department of the 
days in New York City and two days in DeForrest has been a winner since pega ag lost the sight of his 
1942. Some of his awards include Cham- rignt eye. Mr. Tator, who is known to NI 
pion Crops Exhibit; Gardening and Field 
Crop Medal for outstanding work; State Ith 
Dairy Demonstration Champion; and dairy 
County Dairy Production winner _ this able 
year. To 
This outstanding championship team some 
was coached by D. Dalton, Agricultural likely 
teacher, Crown Point High School, and costs 
sponsored by the Dixie Dairy, Gary, a" 
Indiana. loo 
overa 
" Du 
TAKES POST IN FAR EAST milk 
Robert J. Manoville, executive assist- prodt 
ant of the Dairy Industries Society, In- centa 
ternational (DISI), will take an indefinite crean 
leave of absence January 1, 1948, to than 
serve as agricultural economist for U. expec 
JOAN HOOSELINE and EUGENE DEFORREST _ Allied Military Government in Korea, a 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, sightseeing assigned to the Korean Department of Poesy 
as guests of The Diversey Corporation, Agriculture. lower 
Chicago. While at these places, they While with DISI, Mr. Manovill was quali 
appeared before Diversey’s sales con- principal compiler of material for SAMUEL W. TATOR suppl 
ferences and put on the milk handling DISI’s\ membership bulletin, which - Th 
demonstration which won them Indiana’s carries international news of the dairy thousands of dairymen from coast to r ht 
4-H Championship this year. industry to 35 countries. He kept in coast, was stricken a short time ago with hich 
In their demonstration they showed specialized touch with many private and mysterious affliction that cost him the in 19. 
the proper methods of cleaning and dis- governmental agencies and organiza- use of his eye. Resting in the New Haven a 
infecting milking utensils on the farm. tions, and was concerned with broad Hospital, New Haven, Conmn., the ch 
They pointed out that the proper opera- approaches to certain dairy technical Director of the Dairy Branch will ae 
tions definitely increase the supply of matters. undergo an operation that, according to a 
good saleable milk. On his new assignment, he will work physicians, has . fifty-fifty chance of re- year 
Miss Hooseline has been an outstand- mainly on Korean land utilization and SM his vision. The loss of sight was in 19. 
ing winner in Indiana 4-H competition land reform problems and will also study caused by the breaking away of the of 19: 
since 1940. With the exception of 1943, long range possibilities of dairy develop- "#4 1 right eye, but why or what 
she has won one or more contests each ment there. He will study land reforms caused the rupture is not known. 
year, winning in eight divisions this made in Japan under U. S. guidance as a Mr. Tator has been the Director of } 
year. She won State award for outstand- basis for his Korean work. the Dairy Branch in Production and Ed 














Yea! OUR CUSTOMERS MAKE MONEY 


By Advertising and Identifying Their Product With 


DEL-D-CALS 


DFL-D-CALS REACH THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSUMER 
MARKET AT THE POINT OF PURCHASE. NO OTHER MEDIA 






ACCOMPL'SHFS THIS SO EFFICIENTLY, EFFECTIVELY, 
ECONOMICALLY AND COLORFULLY AS OUR DECAL 
PRODUCTS. 
qo? melef egg atit rs 
4 
3 Write to Dept. A. M. 
1217 W. Webster Ave. 


Chieago 14, Illinois 
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2536 W. Monroe St. Chicago 172, Ill. 
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Applied Easily, Quickly, Permanently To 
Doors - Windows - Showcases - Trucks - Backbars 
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Marketing Administration since 1944. 
Prior to that time he was Market Ad- 
ministrator in Boston, serving from 1934 
to 1944. He was called to Boston from 
Providence, Rhode Island where he 
served in a similar capacity. 

During Mr. Tator’s absence, Herbert 
L. Forest, Director of the Federal milk 
control program, will act as Director of 
the Dairy Branch. 


NEW YORK DAIRY OUTLOOK 


Ithaca, N. Y.—The outlook for both the 
dairyman and poultryman is less favor- 
able than a year ago. 

Total milk production is expected to be 
somewhat smaller. Milk prices are not 
likely to be any higher than in 1947, but 
costs will probably be higher. As with 
other individual farm products, the out- 
look for the price of milk is related to 
overall prices. 

During recent years the use of fluid 
milk has increased faster than has total 
production. Consequently, the per- 
centage of use in the fluid-milk and 
cream classes in 1947 was much higher 
than before the war. This relationship is 
expected to continue. 


Milk production per cow reached a 
new high in 1947, but is expected to be 
lower next year because of a poorer- 
quality hay crop being fed and reduced 
supplies of grain. 

The New York farm price of milk was 
slightly lower in 1947 than the record- 
high combined price and subsidy returns 
in 1946. Dairy-farm costs rose about 10 
per cent so average net incomes were 
lower. Prospects of continued high costs 
during at least the first half of 1948 and 
of milk prices being no higher than last 
year indicate that average net incomes 
in 1948 as in 1947 will fall below those 
of 1946. 


* 
NAMED SALES MANAGER 


Edwin R. Maize, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of Beacon Products, has been 
named General Sales and Advertising 
Manager of all products and divisions of 
H. Baron & Co., Inc., of Linden, N. J., 
according to an announcement by Ira S. 
Brightman, vice-president. Mr. Maize is 
well-known in food circles, having been 
sales manager of grocery store products 
for Interchemical Corp., Trade Sales 
Division, since his affiliation with Beacon 
Products. He is also known for his con- 

t work on sales, distribution and 
merchandising problems in the grocery 


and drug trades. 

He will direct sales and advertising of 
all products and divisions of H. Baron, 
packers of Pure Food Products, includ- 
ing Alice Foot MacDougall Pure Pre- 
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serves and Jellies, Sundaettes and soda 


fountain and ice cream manufactures 
flavors. 

* 
MILK CONTROL COMMISSIONER 


Governor Duff of Pennsylvania recently 
appointed Charles J. O'Loughlin, Ali- 
quippa, to the Milk Control Commission 
to fill the vacancy created by the expira- 
tion of the term of John M. McKee. Mr. 
O'Loughlin, who is now treasurer of 
Beaver County, served twice as Chief 
County Detective and twice as Sheriff of 
Beaver, Aliquippa. 





SCOTS PLAN BIG DAIRY SHOW 


The Glasgow Agricultural Society will 
sponsor a Scottish National Dairy Show 
in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on Nov. 16- 
19, 1948, approximately three weeks 
after the London Dairy Show. This will 
be the only major indoor event of its 
type in Scotland, all other agricultural 
events being outdoor events. Inspiration 
for the event has been given by the suc- 
cess of the “Country Comes to Town” 
show held some months ago in the 
Kelvin Hall, and which brought very 
large crowds to the Kelvin Hall. The 
show was a financial success and received 
considerable support from exhibitors. 





The Horizontal Plate Principle 





Gives You These 
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SPARKLER 


Horizontal Plate 
FILTERS ° 


for hot or cold milk 


Sanitation—because Sparkler filters have all parts made of rolled, 
a stainless steel, easily accessible for cleaning, with no internal threads, 
no castings, they offer the utmost in sanitary design. 


Production Efficiency—because the filter medium is supported evenly 
on a horizontal plane by Sparkler stainless steel horizontal plates, 
filtration takes place uniformly over entire filtering area. This means 
high flow rates. The smallest particles, light or heavy, are removed. 
There is ample run-off space for filtered milk, yet the compact con- 
struction uses exceptionally small space. 


portant Things in 






“Sparkler Filters Give you Clean 
Milk Faster" ° ° . . 





Construction and Design 
Features 

1. Larger filtering area for 
continuous operation. 

2. Positive “Sparkler” Wedge 
Seal—no by-passing. 

3. Inexpensive, disposable 
filter medium — prevents 
blanketing. 

4. All parts removable for 
easy cleaning. 


Write for details 














SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mundelein, Illinois 
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Heavy Duty Centrifuge 


HE GERIN CORPORATION of 
"Tea Bank, N. J., has announced a 
heavy duty hand power centrifuge 
designed to swing two or four 100 cc 
tubes with minimum effort. 
The unusual features include ball bear- 
ings throughout, and a 24-to-l1 gear 
ratio, permitting reduced crank speed. 





The outer diameter of swing is 16 inches 
and there is a stationary guard bowl to 
reduce air resistance and protect the 
operator from whirling parts. The entire 
unit can be stowed in the bowl when 
not in use. 

This centrifuge is ideal for many tests 
in plants which are processing or 
using petroleum products, foods, paints, 
pharmaceuticals, and for general labor- 
atory uses involving precipitation, sedi- 
mentation, or extractions. 


a 

Bulk Ice Maker 
PORTABLE and _semi-portable 
bulk ice maker capable of pro- 


ducing from 250 to 2,000 pounds 
of ice in 50 pounds blocks is being manu- 


USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


factured by the RECO Products Divi- 
sion of the Refrigeration Engineering 
Corporation. . 

The ice makers are available with 
either gasoline engine or electric motor 
drive with diesel engine driven ice 
makers to be produced in the very near 
future. 

The company is manufacturing four 
sizes of ice makers at the present time 
in sizes of 250, 500, 1,000 and 2,000 
pounds capacity. 

The bulk ice makers are shipped com- 
plete with all required components in- 
cluding the calcium chloride to make 
the brine solution contained in the re- 
frigeration cabinet into which the ice 
cans are submerged. 


Reciprocating Compressor 
NEW LINE of “customized” re- 


ciprocating compressors, ranging 

from five to 100 horsepower, has 
been announced by Carrier Corporation, 
manufacturers of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration equipment. 

The new machines, designed for either 
air conditioning or low temperature 
duties, operate at higher speeds and are 
about half the size and weight of their 


predecessors, according to Carrier 
officials. 
The compressors are so constructed 


that they can be assembled in more than 
1,000 different combinations, making it 
possible to “custom tailor” each complete 
unit to fit the exact requirements of each 
installation. 


Most of the new line is in production 
and full production is scheduled for 
next month. 

Among the features of the new com- 
pressor line are automatic load-free start- 







ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


levelers, 


load 


ing, built-in automatic 
external control of capacity, vapor- 
cushioned valves, removable cylinder 
sleeves so that both sleeves and pistons 
can be easily replaced, vapor cooled 
cylinders, removable precision bearings, 
oil-cooled shaft seal, automatically re- 
versible oil pump, and magnetic oil drain 
plugs. 


Emergency Gasoline Can 


HIL RITE, a _ handy satchel-like 
cline can, has been developed by 
the Alva T. Smith Company of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
The can, which has a capacity of 2% 
gallons, is 94’’x 17”x 6%”. It is built 
for convenience in carrying and is low 





enough so that it can be stored under 
the seat of a boat, car, truck, or club 
locker. 

A flexible neoprene hose permits the 
can to be held at a distance when filling 
an empty tank. The air vent and nozzle 
are subject to positive closure in one 
operation which provides for safe 
handling. 

The hose strainer is standard equip- 
ment with a filler cap that is interchang- 
able with standard auto tank caps. This 











COFFEE the Milky 









AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORIES, INC, 
860 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y, 





DOWAGIAC 














DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


The patented, glass-smooth, ‘‘20-year 
eylinders’’ give years and years of 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


Many other exclusive features insure 
long life with low steam and power 
costs. 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 
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allows for purchasing a replacement at 
any filling staiion. 


ts) 
Chlorine Concentration Test Kit 


HLORO-SHARP TEST KIT, for 
9 determining the concentration of 
chlorine in solutions used for sani- 
tizing purposes, is announced by Car- 
gille Scientific, Inc., 118 Liberty St., 
New York. Designed for the control of 





chlorine solutions in restaurants, food 
plants, dairies and milk plants, etc., and 
for Department of Health Inspectors. 

The complete kit measures 4%” by 
24” by %”. Concentrations of 0, 100, 
150 and 200 or more parts per million 
of chlorine can be determined. The kit 
can be used by either technical or non- 
technical workers. 

The Chloro-Sharp procedure is to fill 
the small empty vial with solution to be 
tested, add one effervescent acid tablet 
which dissolves in a few seconds, shake, 
dip test paper in solution and compare 
with color chart. Test can be completed 
in less than one minute. 


6 
New Grease Remover 


PRODUCT THAT REMOVES 
A grease and oil from concrete has 

been developed by the Steelcote 
Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The cleaning material is poured on 
the surface to be cleaned, brushed in 
and then rinsed off with water. The 
entire process, according to the manufac- 


turer, takes only a few minutes. Cost 
of the application is said to be between 
le and 2c per square foot. After the 
cleaning material has been removed the 
surface of the concrete is ready for 
painting due to the automatic etching 
properties of the cleaner. 

Known as Steelcote Clean and Etch, 
the material has found considerable favor 
among painters and establishments that 
have a grease problem. 

e 

Soda Fountain Unit 
UPEREX SODA FOUNTAIN units, 
S related equipment and accessories 
designed originally for Rexall Drug 
Company for exclusive use in their com- 
pany-owned and franchised drugstores 
are now available to other fountain and 
food operators throughout the United 
States, it was announced recently by the 
manufacturer, Seco Company, Inc., of 
St. Louis, Mo. Seco will continue to 
supply the fu]l demands of the Rexall 

Drug Company. 


Distribution of the units under the 
trade name SECO-SUPEREX to other 
than Rexall outlets will be through au- 
thorized franchise dealers operating in 
exclusive territories. Dealers will have 
complete facilities for installation and 
service on all SECO-SUPEREX fountain 
and related equipment. Service men will 
be factory trained in special schools con- 
ducted at Seco’s St. Louis plant. 


Heat Transfer Equipment 


HE BAKER ICE MACHINE CO., 

INC., announces the completion of 

an agreement with the Marlo Coil 
Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, under 
which their line of Marlo heat transfer 
equipment will be available through all 
Baker officers and distributors. Principal 
Marlo products to be handled by Baker 
in conjunction with its own line of Freon 
12 and Ammonia Compressors and 
equipment include: Marlo Evaporative 
Condensers and Coolers, Air-Condition- 
ing Units, Industrial Blower Units, Cool- 


ing Towers and other Marlo Air-Condi- 
tioning and Refrigeration apparatus. 


Package Type Steam Generator 
called the 


PACKAGE BOILER 
Dutton Economist Dual-Fired 


Steam Generator is being built 
by the C. H. Dutton Company of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

The new generator is an automatic 
package type steam generator of the 
HRT type. It has a full length refractory 





lined fire box that consumes all the fuel 
before it reaches the tubes and produces 
an incandescent firing chamber. It is 
shipped completely bricked up and in- 
sulated, ready to set down and fire. 
The new Economist is shipped with 
either a gas or oil burner, and grates 
for coal firing. According to the manu- 
facturer there is no loss of efficiency 
when shifting from one type of fuel to 
another. The change is made by remov- 
ing the bricking and insulation from the 
top of the grates when changing to a 
non-solid fuel. The new Economist is 
available for use with all three major 
non-solid fuels, light oil, heavy oil or 
gas, and for firing solid fuel either by 
hand or stoker. 





LEFFE 


SCOTCH MARINE 
BOILER 0 STOKER UNITS 


Generate Dry Low Cost Steam with the Proven Service and Safety 
of Leffel Scotch Marine Boiler and Leffel Ram Type Stoker 


We build stokers for other makes of Scotch type boilers. 
Leffel boilers are ideally suited for oil or gas firing. 


Available in 


sizes 6 to 250 H.P. 


inclusive normal (not inflated) 


rating, — and built with many plus qualities exceeding A.S.M.E. and 


State Boiler Codes. 


Write, wire or phone us for full particulars. 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. Established 1862 Springfield, Ohio 


Dept. MR 


See Leffel Boiler Ad on Page 68 
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RATES: “Position Wanted,” 50c. Limit of 50 words; 
additional word. All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 minimum). 
Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return postage. The name and address 
should be included in counting the words. All payments strictly in advance. 


WANTS and FOR SALES 





2c for each 


lons. Also one open ty pe direct drive 220) volt, 
60 cycle DeL aval No. 72 separator, 7000 lbs. 


larger machine. Pure Milk & Dairy Co., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 2M 








FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 
U SEI D MILK BOTTLE CRATES—Can 





phone for present day inventory. Ohio 


Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., Pasteurizer, stainless 





< : a tric automatic Bagby 
FOR SALE One Cherry-Burrell Gra- 
Vac (G-70) bottle filler and one Heil Six hopper. 


Spray Vat Pasteurizers; 350 and 550 gallon Cherry-Burrell Bottle 
Jensen Vertical S. S. Coil Vats; 5 ft. 24 
tube, 8 ft. 22 tube and 10 ft. 28 tube, Com- 


10 tube, 12 ft. 10 tube and 12 ft. 16 tube 


Super Plate Tupe Cooler, 40 s. s. plates; 


G-70, G-100 and G-160 Cherry-Burrell Nu- and Circulating Unit. 


Washers; 12000 Ib. Wisner ¥- 
Specialty Brass Company Twin and Cherry- 2 . 
urrell 8. 8. Filters; Lathrop-Paulson and FOR SALE Heil 
Creamery Package Rotary Can Washers, 
3 ¢p.m.; No, E-28 and No. 72 De Laval 
Motor Driven Separators; No. 142 and No. 
172 De Laval “Air-Tight’” Separators; TOOO 


“Peerless”, pany, Joplin, Missouri i. 





12 qts. per min., 24 14 


2 Kleen Kap cappers ; 


with sanitary stainless steel head and 125 in 2 weeks; 1400 Ib. 


gallon Viscolizer with alloy steel head, also 


ranging in sizes from 75 to 450 gallons in 
capacity; 500 and 1000 gallon Creamery 


2300 «gallon Heil Stainless Steel Truck 





Pans; 48” Stainless Steel Vacuum Pan; 
Buflovak Double Effect Stainless Steel 
Evaporator, capacity 90 gallons finished con- 
densed per hour; No. 25 Ww aukesha Sanitary 
Pump, fi H.P. ; New Model “MS” Tri-Clover 
Stainless Steel Centrifugal Sanitary Pumps, Mew Work 17 
¥%, H.P.; Cherry-Burrell Stainless Steel ew Seen Ft, 
Weigh Can, 307x26”’x17T” with Seale and 


Vac Filler, stainless 


Stainless Steel Weigh Can, 58”x44”x21” ; 14 milk bottle filler 
Surge Tanks; Dump Tanks, ete. Write or 
wire your particular requirements and plan 


Kehoe ge Corporation, 1 East 42nd larger unit. Box 233, 
Street, New York aa; Be Be 2-M 


( Cleveland, Ohio. 2-M-t.f. sulated, vertical agitator. 
Sour 


FOR SALE—100 gallon Round 8S. 8S. Pas- Soaker Cherry- Burrell 
teurizers; 100, 150 and 300 gallon Ss. 8. G 70 Cherry- Burrell Filler 


mould Novelty Freezing 
lon Cherry-Burrell Forewarmer, 
bination Direct Expansion Coolers; 9 ft. Coolers, one 300 gallon Coil Vat, one 
less Steel Creamery Package 
Internal Tubular Coolers; Cherry-Burrell ment Weigh Can, one 
and one Creamery Package Water Heating 
All of the above « equip- 
Line Fillers; Model 6-16 Cherry- Burrell ment now in use; will be available 
Filler; 4, 6, and 8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle after January Ist. Gateway Creamery C _ 


with water and brine 


ri ve ° ‘Pp 2 lfig 91 > 
Bronze Head Homogenizers or Viscolizers CP 3 ton, self-contained ammonia 
compressor, condenser, 
$300.00; York 3 ton self-contained ammonia 


Tank; 36”, 42” and 6 ft. Copper Vacuum reamery, 240 E. 4th St., 


steel 


eare 


FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—S800 gallon Multi-Flo Cream- 
deface old name and rebrand. Write or ery Package Homogenizer, 
DOO gallon Creamery Package Multi- eouans 
steel inside, fully i 
Model D-2A elec- 
Cream filler, 
bottles, per minute, 80 quart stainless steel 
1) Two Von Gunten 12,000 Ib. 
Wide bottle washer purchased new 1945. white metal. Manchester — Co., 


Also one Cherry-Burrell Homogenizer—200 421 EK. 174th St... New York 57, N. Y. 
gallon size. Long Meadow Dairies, Durham, <catihalainennleienaicemerint icictadlehesiaiitaaciat ‘es 
N. C. 2-M FOR SALE ONE type J ‘Damrow I Ro- 
— — ee tary Can Washer, one 4-wide Model “ 


Sottle Washer, 
and Capper, one 
Conveyor, one 

Tank, one 300 gal- 
two Surtace 


Sweet Water 


4 wide washer, | 
bottles per min., $500.00; Spec. Brass filler, 
-pts. per min., $300.00, 
including 5 ft. link conveyors, 
one plug type capper 


lb. Westfalia “Air-Tight” Clarifier with No. for No. 2 rounds; one Kleen Kap capper, 
25 Waukesha Pump; 75 gallon Viscolizer >! m.m. squares; washer and filler available 


per hr. surface cooler 
connections, $50.00 ; 


receiver and 


Package Stainless Steel Storage Tanks with “YStem, compressor, condenser, receiver i 
direct expansion agitators; 850, 1000, 2000, motor, $250.00; 1942 14-tun, Ford 6 panel 


3000 and 4000 gallon Glass Lined Tanks; ‘ruck, $50000. Deming 12 _h.p. 
water feed pump with motor, $25.00. Smith’s 
Salem, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—G-200 ( ‘herry- B urrell Gra- 
bowl having si 
4S m.m. cappers; capacity 96 qts. per 

ute; complete with blower. Lester 


Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 


Pump; Lathrop-Paulson Two Compartme nt FOR SALE—1 stainless steel Cemac } 
and capper, v: ariable 
speed capacity up to 100 quarts per 
Perfect condition, can be seen operating in 
to visit our new warehouse and shop. Lester New York City plant. Being replaced 
this publication. 
2.) 


Ri, OR SALE 





10x12 Granger vacuum and water mn 
moval pump. Equipment in good condition. 
Write F. H. 
Dairies, Ine., Staunton, Virginia. 


stainless 


FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—One soaker type, 8 wide 
Wright bottie washer. 
excellent job, has been in service only 10 
months, and will wash qts., pts., and 44-pts, 
This machine is being repaced by a ee 
that will wash qts., pts., %-pts., and %-gal- 


This washer does an 


ir., in very good condition, replaced by 








Rogers 4 foot coppe 
2-350 gallon —— copper hot we 





Leistra, Manager, Augusta 





FOR SALE—1 specialty brass L.T. cooler, 


Farms, 5-01 River Road, Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey. 2-M-3 


FOR oe Six 1941 Diveo Trucks 
Model _* UM’- 


Lawn, New Jersey. 


BOILE RS FOR Ss SAL E—Good used and 
Two-Compart- tioned and State inspected. Also new and 
used smoke stacks, breechings, boiler tubes, 
pumps, motors, pipe, valves and fittings. Otto 
Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis. 2-M 


2” Sti 1inless Steel milk tubes, 14’ 0” 
practically new. Fair Lawn Dairy 


-~Excellent condition. <A ply 
basa Dairy, 5-01 River Road, Fai yr 


high or low pressure boilers, recondi- 





FOR SALE—Cheap—tUsed stainless steel 
insulated milk tanks—1800 gallon tank only; 
2000 to 3500 gallon on trailers, and frame- 
less and plant storage tanks, also new. Myer 
Simon, 150 West 87th St., N. Y. 24, N. Y. 





drive 


2-M-2 








‘FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS 





FOR SALE—Chocolate Milk made with 
Bradway Non-Settling Chocolate Syrup and 
Powder is superior. pho your trial order 


PANY, New Castle, Ind. 2-M-t.f. 


> ADWAY CHOCOLATE COM- 





FOR SALE—A bargain in BOT “PLES 
and CASES 56 mm or No. 2 Standard blown 
letter round bottles in all sizes. Also wood 
eases. Very good discount on earload pur- 
chases. Long Meadow Dairies, Durh: am. 
y. C. 2-M 


FOR SALE—25 Gross (never -—_ 
round quart bottles with No. 2 cap seat 
bottles and wire cases. 


Mich, 2-M-t.f 





FOR SALE—Fresh and frozen cottage 
cheese; creamed or uncreamed. Excellent 
quality. Any quantity. Reasonable prices 
30x 231, care this publication. 2-M 








used quart, pint gee one-half pint 
).B. Iron Moun- 
Pine Mountain Dairy, Iron Mountain, 








THE LOWEST PRICED 
ALUMINUM MILK CASE 
ON THE MARKET 


Now Available 


. we 
Every Size Square Bottle 


HALF-GALLONS 
QUARTS 
PINTS 
HALF-PINTS 


Contact Your Jobber or Wire 
for Specifications 


WEIGHS ONLY 
5 LBS. 


MID-TEXAS MFG. CO. 













Fort Worth 
Texas 













MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3455 EAST 150TH STREET 





NEW — INTERESTING — 
USEFUL 


MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS, for home use, 
remove cream from bottled milk, for use 
with coffee, cereals and desserts. 


PLEASE OLD CUSTOMERS-— 

WIN NEW FRIENDS 
Leading dairy firms find Magic Cream 
Siphons a welcome sales booster aid. 
Housewives appreciate them and homes 
using a cream remover will consume more 
milk, when convinced by experience that 
many dishes are improved by the liberal 
use of milk instead of water in cooking. 
Free sample, for round or square bottles. 
Two models are made. 


$12.50 per gross-$83.00 per 1000 
Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 





CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 
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FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 





FOR SALE—USED MILK BOTTLE 
ORATES—For round squat milk bottles— 
in good condition—priced for quick sale 
Cleveland Farms Dairy, Windsor Ave. and 
Monroe St., Balto 17, Mad. 2-M 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE—120 milk cows and winter 
feed; 3 retail routes averaging 600 gal. 
daily ; all new equipment including 3 Divco 
trucks. Routes and equipment sold with or 





without cows. For details, write Hale’s 
Dairy, Escalon, California. 2-M 
FOR SALE—Milk Plant, building and 


first class equipment, in Ohio. Sales this 
year over $125,000. Owner retiring and will- 


ing to finance part for right person. Box 
230, care this publication. 2-M 





SOUTHWESTERN OHIO Milk Plant, 
three hundred gallons per day. Equipment in 
first class condition. Splendid opportunity 
for increasing business. Terms can be 
arranged for responsible party. Box 238, 
eare this publication. 2-M 





DAIRY—Fully Equipped, doing excellent 
business, well located. Building 45x60, lot 
45x165. Priced right, $37,000, terms. E. 
M. Vaughan, LaNoble Realty, Realtors, 
Traverse City, Mich. 2-M 





SMALL DAIRY PLANT in Southern 
Michigan. Fully equipped. Modern house on 
same lot. Box 235, care this publication. 

2-M 














MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
OUR 15 YEARS EXPERIENCE speci- 
alizing in repairing, retinning, resoldering, 
vacuum pans, pasteurizers, vats, tanks, coils, 
ete., in dairies, creameries, and cheese plants, 
guarantees our customers good workmanship. 
Portable equipment—work done your plant, 
on short notice. Inquiries invited. Colter & 
Bailey Co., 201 E. Palmer St., Indianapolis 
2, Ind. 2-M 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
S. Pinn & Son offers immediate de- 
livery from all your steam problems. 
Boilers and Machinery Installed. 
Plants Modernized. 
Steam and Conservation Surveys. 
(Eastern Territory Covered) 
S. PINN & SON 
1271 Hoe Avenue New York 59, N. Y 
2-M-t.i. 





_ 














WANTED 


_WANTED—SKIM MILK, year round: 
New York State plant or nearby. Plant must 
have facilities for cheese making. Box 227, 
eare this publication. 2-M-t.t. 


WANTED TO BUY—Milk Bottling 
Plant—Equipped with American Can Con- 
tainer Machine. Box 232, care this pub- 
lication. 2-M-3 








HELP WANTED 
WANTED—Superintendent for New York 
City approved milk plant located in New 
York State. Must have knowledge of manu- 
facturing heavy sweet cream, sour cream, ice 
cream mix, skim condensed milk and roller 
skim powder. Also knowledge of equipment 
maintenance. Box 229, care this publication. 
2-M-t.f. 











POSITION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED MAN wants situation 
as Manager or Superintendent of a bottling 
or manufacturing milk plant; years of ex- 
perience in the market milk business, ice 
cream and cheese manufacturing. Plant 
maintenance and_ refrigeration. Sox 234, 
care this publication. 2-M 

DAIRY COLLEGE GRADUATE, fully 
experienced in Plant and Distribution, offers 
his services in return for better than average 
opportunity. Box 236, care this publication. 

2-M 











I AM EXPERIENCED in all phases of 
the dairy industry. Graduated from Eastern 
dairy college. Have always been interested 
in employer-employee relationship and would 
make a good man for an organization which 
would provide the opportunity for me _ to 
prove my worth in this field. Box 237, care 
this publication, 2-M 


as 
IMPROVEMENT IN HERD HEALTH 


Education and Research Responsible 
for Increased Health Consciousness 
on the Part of U. S. Dairy Farmers 


Dairy cattle health throughout the 
United States has shown significant im- 
provement in recent years, according to 
Prof. C. G. Bradt of the College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell. Much of this gain, 
he says, has been due to persistent herd 
health ‘education, more research, and to 
closer working between farmers, veter- 
inarians, boards of health and state and 
federal agencies. At no time, have farm- 
ers been more conscious about herd 
health than at present, he points out. 

“About 1937, New York, through its 
Extension Service, embarked upon a 
definite program to bring about a new 
and more progressive attitude toward 


public problems of cattle health. Health 
and not disease was stressed at farmer 


meetings and in extension education. 
Veterinarians gave their support and 
public agencies cooperated. Research 


projects were started upon farmer rec- 
ommendation and with legislative back- 
ing. Today, a broad integrated cattle 
health movement is underway. It stands 
along side the other major dairy produc- 
tion activities of proper feeding, good 
breeding and record-keeping which in- 
sure adequate milk supplies for city 
consumers.” 


6 
EZE-ORANGE APPOINTMENT 


The appointment of A. D. Williams 
to the position of Assistant Sales Man- 
ager of the Eze-Orange Company of 





\. D. 


WILLIAMS 


Chicago has been announced by M. V. 
Wells, Vice-President of the concerm. 
The appointment is effective as of De- 
cember 1, 1947. 

Mr. Williams had extensive ex- 
perience in beverage production and 
sales. He was associated with the Coca 
Cola parent company for seven years. 
During the past three years he has been 
connected with Rockwood and Company. 
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WHY ? 


500 or 1,000,000 


OCONOMOWOC 





DO YOU PAY MORE ?? 


Corrosive Sublimate Tablets 
Mercuric Chloride Tablets 
COST MUCH LESS! 

500 Per Bottle- CONVENIENT 
DISPENSED SAFELY 


ware TODAY — IT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS 
UNEK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
.T 


WISCONSIN 











February, 1948 


STERIJINE 


PASTEURIZERS - STORAGE TANKS 
WIPER-BLADE VATS 


“LIFETIME EQUIPMENT FOR A 
LIFETIME OF GOOD SERVICE” 


STEEL AND TUBE PRODUCTS CO. 


4300 North Port Washington Road 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Colorado and Denver Dairy Products Associa- 
tions—Annual conventio Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
Denver, Colo., F< ry 1-3, 1948 Ammon Brad- 
shaw, 415 Chamb Sommer Bldg., Denver, 
Executive Secretary 


Central 
Operators’ 


Minnesota Dairymen & 
Association Annua 


Creamery 
onvention, 

Hotel St Cloud St Cloud Mint Feb 3 

J. P. Hortsch 214 Ave So St Cloud, Sec- 

retary 


Texas Dairy Products <Association—Annual 
convention Gunte Hotel San Antonio, Tex., 
Feb. 3-4. J. C. Davison Secretary 


Upper Peninsula Dairy Manufacturers Associa- 
tion—Annual convention will be held in Marquette, 
Mich., February 13 and 14 Secretary, Walter 
Nelson, Manistique, Mich 


Oregon Dairy Products Association—Annual con- 
rention, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon, 
February 16-18, 1948 Dr. G. H. Wilster, Oregon 
State College, Secretary 


Pennsylvania Association of Milk Dealers— 
Annual convention, Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg Feb 17-18 Ben G Eynon, 324 Tele- 
graph Bldg., Harrisburg, Executive Vice Presi 
dent 


Dairy Products Institute of 
convention, Texas Hotel, Fort 
29-Mar. 2 Hugo Swan 
Dallas 1, Texas, Secretary 


Texas—Annual 
Worth, Feb 
Continental 3ldg., 


Michigan Association of Iee Cream Manu- 
facturers—Annual onvention, Pantlind 
Grand Rapids, March 3 Glenn L 
O, Box 213, Detroit Secretary 


Northwest Creamery Owners’ Association 
Annua Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 
Minn., } r. 3. C. E. Bergquist, 800 New York 
Bldg., St 1, Minn., Secretary 

Michigan Allied Dairy Association—Annual con- 
vention, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 2-4, 1948. L. N. Francke, 1110 Olds 
Tower Bldg., Lansing, Mich., Secretary. 

Minnesota Creameries Association— Annual 
convention, Radisson Hotel Minneapolis, Mar 
4-5. N. H. Olson 800 New York Bidz St 
Paul 1, Minn., Executive Secretary 

Dairy Products Association of Kentucky—Annual 
convention, Louisville, Ky., March 11 and 12, 1948. 
F. T. Flynn, 128 E. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky., 
Secretary. 

Louisiana Association of Iee Cream .fanufac- 
turers—Annual convention will be held at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., March 22 to 24, 1948. 
Secretary, John P. White, Sr., Pelican Creamery, 
East Main St., New Iberia, La. 

American Dairy Science Association—Annual 
convention, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga., 
June 14-16, 1948. R. B. Stoltz, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, Secretary. 

New York State Association of Milk Sanitarians 
—Annual convention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
September 22-24, 1948 Cc. S. Leete, New York 
State Department of Health, Albany, N. ; 
Secretary. 


@ 
CCC GRAIN PURCHASES 


Washington, D. C.—Commodity Credit 
Corporation bought 36,266 bushels of 
wheat during the period from noon of 
January 2 to noon of January 9. This 
wheat consisted of odd lots needed to 
complete cargoes. No other grains or 
grain products were purchased during 
the week. 

Purchases of wheat since July 1 total 
191,186,757 bushels; flour 1,420,751,700 
pounds (31,577,682 bushels, wheat 
equivalent); barley 5,208,805 bushels; 
oats 5,275,561 bushels; grain sorghums 
3,562,661 bushels; rye 18,857 bushels; 


corn 2,000 bushels. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES FEATURED 


The vital role of food in the national 
economy is an outstanding characteristic 
of the White Motor Company’s new 1948 
calendar. Four out of the six feature pic- 
tures included in the calendar deal with 
food industries. 

The meat packing industry, the dairy 
industry, the bottling industry, and the 
pineapple industry are the four food 
fields portrayed in the calendar. Lead- 
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THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


ing artists were engaged by the White 
Motor Company to produce the artwork 
and the long list of those waiting to 
receive the calendars is a tribute to the 
appealing nature of their work. 

Transportation, which has its own 
fascination, is tied in with the distribu- 
tion of each of the products chosen for 
feature treatment. A product of the field 
is shown in natural color at the top of 
each page accompanied by an appro- 
priate caption. Directly below and fused 
into the product atmosphere is a typical 
White truck. 

In addition to the food industries 
already mentioned the calendar also 
presents the nation’s telephone system 
and the petroleum industry. 


& 
NAME DAIRY SPECIALIST 


Clarence H. Parsons, North Grafton, 
will join the Extension Service staff at 
the University of Massachusetts as dairy 
specialist, effective February 1, Ralph A. 
Van Meter, acting president, announced 
recently. 

He will be in charge of dairy herd 
association and advanced registry test- 
ing as well as the promotion of testing 
among dairy herd owners. 
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The secret of the high quality milk produced by the Spray F Pasteurizer is 

the operating principle—the Cherry-Burrell Spray Heating Principle. The water 
sprays in a continuous film over the outer surface of the inner lining. That means 
a rapid, even heat transfer at low water temperature. Burn-on and milk stone are 
held to a minimum. The Spray F is easy to clean and keep clean. This helps 
produce “low count” milk. And when Cherry-Burrell’s exclusive Sentinel 
Control is added, the temperature is automatically started, regulated, recorded 

and stopped to assure absolutely uniform quality. Let your Cherry-Burrell 
representative tell you in detail how the Spray F Pasteurizer can improve 

your operations... and your profits. 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 

427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS 
AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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Another modern plant—CP,style ‘‘C’’ 12-wide Soaker Bofttl 
Washer at Syracuse Guernsey Dairy, Syracuse, New Yor! 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPAN 





General and Export Offices 
nent y ©: 5 1243 W. Washington Blvd=Chicago 7, Illinois 
\ ‘ 





CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD 
267 King Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
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CIRCULATION OVER 15,000 MILK PLANTS 





